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NO UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDERS! 





THE U. 8 CONSTITUTION ‘A COVENANT WITH DEATH, 
AND AN AGREEMENT WITH HELL.’ 


‘ : 


te ‘Yes! it cannot be denied—the slaveho! 
lords of the Sah pemmeribed, asa eee 
tution, three ions to 
ayer Terns 
slaves. The first was the immunity, for twenty ; 
of preserving the African slave trade; the Sr le was 
the stipulation to surrender tive slaves—an en- 
bs em 20Sitively prohibited the laws of God, 
elivered Sinai; and thirdly, the exaction, fatal 
to the principles of popular representation, of a 
sentation for slaves—jor articles of merchandize, uncer 
the name of persons. . . Its reciprocal operation 
upon the government of the nation is, to establish an 
artificial majority in the slave representation over that 
of the free people, jn the American Congress, and 
hereby to make the PRESERVATION, PROPAGA- 
TION AND PERPETUATION OF SLAVERY ‘THE 
VITAL AND ANIMATING SPIRIT OF THE NA- 
TIONAL GOVERNMENT,’—Joun Quincy Apam . 
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«LAVE TRADE AND SLAVERY IN THE 
pIsTRICT OP COLUMBIA. 


CH OF MR. HORACE MANN, 


y MASSACHUSETTS, 


SPLL 


In the House of Representatives, Feb. 23, 1849, 
yeny anp THE Stave TRADE IN THE Dis- 
A 


Os . 
rrict oy COLUMBIA. 


i Concluded.) 

Notwithstanding I have dwelt so long upon the 
y nd moral aspects of this subject, I am still 
not to forego that which was my principal 
ing. namely, to submit an argument on 
of the legality or constitutionality of 
District. ] have bestowed much 
in upon this subject, with the sincer- 
f arriving at true, legal, and constitu- 

J reanits. Lsnbmit my views with deference, 
{ know they are im conflict with the views 
whose knowledge and abilities I have 





use 

rs, lor 
st respect. 

ty of slavery in the District of Colum- 

issumed, and practically acquiesced in, 

Had the question of its validity been 

-d on the principles of the Consti- 

hom, mamediately after the creation of the District, 

‘ve this territory wonld have been declared 

In my conscientious opinion, slavery ex- 

n this District only by original usurpation and 

anent araniescence, If so, Congress cannot 

» speedily invoked to abdicate the power it has 


en 
fty years. 


|, and argue 


I'he first position I take is this—That slavery has 

il existence, unless by force of positive law. 

: man claims authority over the body, mind, 
ef ore of his fellow-men, and claims this 
not only for the whole life of his victim, 

thority over all his descendants, there is 
civilized world where he will not be 
) show some positive law, authorizing the 
| the bondage. If the claimant says, ‘I 
er, or am wiser than he? or ‘I have an 
ixon brain, while he has only an African 
’ or ‘inv skin is white, and his skin is not 
white? or ‘I descended from Shem, and he from 
e is my slave,’—there is not 
om, whieh, though it may admit 


talike a 


tot the 





Ham; and, theretor 





t, will ratify the inference. If the claimant 
ns that it is merally right for him to seize his 
yw-inan and reduce him to slavery; if he brings 
Bible into court as his law book, and cites Abra- 
,and Isaac, and Jacob, and Paul, as his author- 


ull, | say, there is not a court in Christen- 
that will not deny the validity of the title, and 
rebuke the arrogance of the demand.* Positive law, 


then, is the only foundation of slavery. The an- 

t ties are numerous, if not numberless, to estab- 

lish this position. I shall not encumber this argu- 

ment by citing many of them. The few which I 
te will contaim a reference to the rest. 


The grand reason given by Lord Mansfield, in 
was, ‘that it is so intrinsically 
wroag, that it is incapable of being introduced into 
aul} ntry, on any reasons, moral or political, and 
é niy stand on positive law.’ (20 State Trials, 1.) 

Chief Justice Marshall says ‘that it [slavery] is 
contrary to the law of nature, will scarcely be de- 

1. That every man hus a natural right to the 


Norne rsetut’s cast, 


fruits of bis own labor, is generally admitted ; and 
that no other person can nghtfully deprive him of 
those frnits, and appropriate them against his will, 

ns to be the necessary result of this admission.’ 


Antelope, 10 Wheat., 120.) 
‘ The first objection, says Mr. Justice Best, in the 


case of Forbes and Cochrane, ‘ which occurs to me, 

this case, is that it does not appear, in the special 
case, that the right to slaves exists in East Florida. 
That right is not a general, but a local right; it 
ought, therefore, to have been shown that it existed 


in Florida, and that the defendants knew of its exist- 
ence. Assuming, however, that those facts did 
year, stul, under the circumstances of this case, 
this action could not be maintained. 
‘The question is, were these persons slaves at the 
when Sir G. Cockburn refused to do the act 
which he was desired to do? I am decidedly of 
i t The mo- 
ut they put their feet on board of a British man- 
var, not lying within the waters of East Florida, 
e undoubtedly the laws of that country would 
ul,) those persons who had before been slaves 
were free ° ° ® Slavery is 
refore, if a man wishes to pre- 
es, let him attach them to him by affec- 
t the bars of their prison, or rivet 
Jor the instant they get beyond the 
chere slavery is recognized by the local law, 
ire broken their chains, they have escaped from 
* prison, and are free’ (2 Barn. & Cres., 466-7, 
s rs. Cochrane, S. C., 3 Dowl. and Ryland, 


‘ on that they were no Jonger slaves. 


inion” says Holroyd, J., in the same 
cording to the principles of the Eng- 
right to slaves, even in a country where 
ire recognized by law, must be consid- 
‘ s founded, not upon the law of nature, but 
“ulur law of that country.’ 

i slavery is a law én invitum;: and 
t party gets out of the territory where it pre- 
“’*, and out of the power of his master, and gets 
tection of another power, without any 
vet done by the party giving that protec- 
mgit of the master, which is founded on the 
cipal la we 0, f the partieMar place only, does not 
» and there is no right of action against a 
ierely receives the slave in that country, 

g any wrongful act.’ } 
lefinition of slavery given by the Roman law 
* “iat it is local: Servitus est constitutio juris 
. ‘ty qua guis domino alieno, contTRA NATURUM, 
% - : Is Pick, Rep., 13, Commonwealth, vs. 
1. Pa ord rs. Coquillon, 14 Martin’s Rep., 
ib mof owner and slave is a crea- 
He tmunieipal law!” 3 Marshall, 470, Ky., 
: rs. Ly ia. 1 Wash. C. C, Rep., 499, Butler 
opp re + Wash. C. C. 295, Er parte Simmons. 


Maro in “oulsiana Rep, 473, Maria Louisa vs. 


W, the 


‘ 


pr 


it may be presented in another light. By 
nature, all men are free. But in some 
ents, the law of the State, upheld by the 
“ the State, overrides the law of nature, and 
es * portion of the people. The law of nature 
_ before Uus legalized violence; but it re- 
a 0 furth rthan the legalized violence drives 

k at thin the jurisdictional limits of such 
comme ena siavery is made legal, though it is not 
, “wht. But if a slave passes out of the juris- 

Hon where 5 iolence overpowers right, into a juris- 


A ane which I have on the best authority, 
“PPropriate. A few years ago, a citizen of 
+ of Connecticut absconded, leaving a wife 
’ aim. He went to the State of Mississippi, 
: took a colored woman as his concubine, had 
ot Big acquired property, and died. The 
nina‘ AL ( onnecticut claimed the property 
The. Men, Be ener The claim was contested. 
eae mt on me ge Foote, now a Senator from that 
ee my pas defence. He denied the title of 
€ and her ehihiven in Eas ae we Ry cet 
oes aan ‘ ISSiSsippi, and cited the 
len WJ Pr ae and Sarah and = 1 ae to prove the 
the De a ne propriety of the coneubinage, and 
ary ament in fa a b accel Bepons na —_ ge 
— i sl is 2 Fi 
Tument in favor of concubinage is equity — er 


iW 
rnin 


Wer , 


Not 
: tee 


dote, 


State 


diction where right is superior to violence, he is 
then free ; not because there is any change in the 
man, but because there ig a change in the laws to 
which the man is subject. 

There may, however, be some further positive 
law, which, though it does not authorise the buying 
or selling of a slave, still does provide that an es- 
caped or escaping slave may be recaptured and re- 
delivered into bondage. Such is the third paragraph 
of the second section of the fourth article of the 
Constitution of the United States. Such, too, is the 
act of Congress of Feb. 12, 1793, providing for the 
recapture of fugitive slaves. This, however, would 
not be without positive law. , 

The debates in all the conventions for adopting 
the Constitution of the United States, proceed upon 
the ground that slavery depends upon positive law 
| for its existence, If it did not,—if a man who has 
|a legal right to a slave in Virginia, has a legal right 
|to him any where, then the provision in the Constitu- 
ition, and the act of 1793, for recapturing fugitive 
| slaves, would have been unnecessary. 

On the south side of a boundary line, then, slave- 
iry may exist by force of positive law; while, on 
|the north side, in the absence of any such law, sla- 
| very-is unlawful. A slave, passing out of a jurisdic- 
tion where slavery is legalized, into a jurisdiction 
where it is not, becomes free. It is as though a 
man should migrate from one of those South Sea is- 
lands, where cannibalism is legalised, and where the 
public authorities, according to the reports of travel- 
|lers, not only condemn and execute a criminal, but 
| dine on him, afler he is execuled—it is, say, as 
| though the subject of such a government should mi- 
grate into one where cannibalism is not lawful, and 
where, therefore, though he should be condemned 
and executed for crime, it would be no part of the 
sentence or the ceremony that he should be eaten. 
He is out of cannibal! jurisdiction. 

The right of freedom is a natural right. Itis a 
positive existence. It is a moral entity. Like the 
right to life, it pertains, by the law of nature and of 
God, to every human being. This moral right con- 
| tinues to exist until it is abolished. Some act abol- 
ishing this freedom, then, must be proved; it must 
be proved affirmatively, or else the fact of freedom 
remains. This is the solid and indestructible ground 
of the maxim, that slavery can exist only by positive 
law ; that it is a docal institution; that the right of 
freedom must be first abolished before slavery can 
exist. 

2. My second position is this: That a man’s legal 
condition may be changed by a change in the gov- 
ernment over him, while he remains in the same place, 
just as effectually as it can be ehanged by his remo- 
val to another place, and putting himself under 
another government. The inhabitants of the North 
American colonies did not change their place of 
residence when they passed from under the govern- 
ment of Great Britain, and came under the govern- 
ment of the Confederation. The Mexicans, inhabit- 
ing the then States of California and New Mexico, 
did not change their place of residence, when, on 
the thirtieth day of May last, they ceased to be cit- 
izens,of the Mexican Republic, and became citizens, 
| or quasi citizens, of the United States. Their polit- 

ical relations were changed, not by their removal 
from under the canopy of one government, and plac- 
ing themselves under the canopy of another govern- 
|ment, but by the withdrawal of one government 
|from over them, and by the éxtension to them of 
jeertain political rights and capacities under another 
;government. Before this thirtieth day of May, they 
|could have committed treason against Mexico, but 
|not after it. Before it, they could not commit trea- 
|son against the United States; but when they shall 
|be citizens of the Union, they can. These vital 
| changes in their relations are withont any change in 
|their residence. Within my recollection, an old 
| gentleman died in Massachusetts, who had lived in 
| five different towns, but still remained where he was 
| born, like one of the old oak trees, on the old home- 
|stead. The part of the original town where he was 
| born had been set off and incorporated into a new 
jtown; and that part of the second town where he 
| lived, into a third; and so on, until he died in the 
| fifth town, without any change of domicil. Now, 
| this man lived under the jurisdiction and by-laws of 
five towns, as they were successively incorporated 
j over him, just as much as though he had struck his 
|tent five times, and placed himself, by successive 
| migrations, under five different municipal regula- 
tions, 

A similar thing must have happened to thousands 
of our fellow-citizens of the Union; some of them 
at first lived under a foreign government; then un- 
der one territorial government ; then under another ; 

land at last have become citizens of a State, without 
| any change of domicil. Indeed, it would seem that 
| nothing can be clearer than the proposition, whether 
| regarded as a legal or political one, than that the 
po and the jurisdiction may be changed over a 
|tman who continues to reside m the same place, just 
|as effectually and as completely as a man may change 
| the laws and jurisdiction over hinself by. removing to 
ja different place. In many cases, the former works 
|a more thorough change than the latter. The laws 
|of Great Britain do not acknowledge the right of 
| self-expatriation ; while, at the same time, it is held, 
| that the inhabitants of «a foreign province, incorpo- 
|rated into the kingdom, change their allegiance 
without changing their residence. 

| 3. My third proposition is this: That the jurisdic- 
|tion under which the inhabitants of what is now the 
District of Columbia lived, prior to the cession of the 
District by Maryland to the United States, was utter- 
ly and totally changed at the moment of the cession, 
—at the moment when, according to the provisions 
of the Constitution, they ceased to be citizens of the 
State of Maryland, and became citizens of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 








tion) of the 8th section of the Ist article, it is provid- 
ed that Congress shall have power ‘to exercise ex- 
clusive legislation in all cases whatsoever over such 
District, (not exceeding ten miles square,) as may, by 
cession of particular States, and the acceptance of 
Congress, become the seat of the government of the 
United States.’ 

Congress, then, has the power of sole and exclu- 
sive legislation, ‘in all cases whatsoever,’ in regard 
to the District of Columbia. What is the meaning 
of the word ‘ exclusive,’ in this connection? It can- 
not mean absolute and uncontrolled ; for, if it did, it 
would make Congress as sovereign as the Russian 
autocrat. it means that no other government, no 
other body of men whatever, shall have concurrent 
power of legislation over the District; nor, indeed, 
any subordinate power, except what may be derived 
from Congress. Over every man who isa citizen of 
one of the United States, there are two jurisdictions, 
—the jurisdiction of the General Government, and 
the jurisdiction of the State Government. There 
are two governments that have the power to legis- 
late for him ; but there is only one power,—the Con- 
gress of the United States,—that can legislate for a 
citizen of the District of Columbia. 

In Kendall vs. the United States,12 Peters, 524, 
it is said— There is in the District of Columbia no 
division of powers between the Genera] and State 
governments. Congress has the entire control over 
the District, for every purpose of government.’ 

So it has been held that a justice of the peace in 
the District of Columbia is an officer of the govern- 
ment of the United States, and is therefore exempt 
from militia duty. Wise vs. Withers, 3 Cranch, 331 ; 
1 Cond. Rep., 552. 

A citizen of the District of Columbia is not a cit- 
izen of any one of the United States. Hepburn et 
al. vs. Ellery, 2 Cranch, 445; Westcott’s Lessee vs. 
Inhabitants , Peters’ C.C. R., 45. 





this District were under two jurisdictions,—that oi 
Maryland and that of Congress ; but after the ces- 
sion, under that of Congress alone. Now, when 
the inhabitants of this District passed out of the 
jurisdiction of Maryland, and came under the ex- 
clusive jurisdiction of Congress, let us see what 
i the effect of such change of jurisdiction upon 
em. 

In the act of Congress of 1790, chap. 28, sect. 1, 
which was an act for the establishment of the seat 
of government of the United States, there is the fol- 
lowing clause: * Provided, nevertheless, That the ope- 
ration of the laws of the State [of Maryland] within 
such District shall not be affected by this acceptance, 
until the’ time fired for the removal of the government 
thereto, and until Congress shall otherwise by law 
provide, 

Here, then, Congress ess!y provided and con- 
tracted with the State of Maryland, that the laws of 
Maryland in this District should not be interfered 
with until the removal of the seat of government to 
this place ; and Congress likewise impliedly provided 
and contracted, that when the seat of government 
should be removed to this place, it would discharge 
the duty imposed upon it by the Constitution of the 
United States, and would assume and exercise the 
‘exclusive legislation’ provided for in that  instru- 
ment. This act of Congress was approved on the 
16th of July, 1790. 

By the Maryland laws of 1791, chap. 45, sec. 2, 
that State ceded to the United States the territory 
which now constitutes the District of Columbia, and 
the words of the cession are these: ‘in full and ab- 
solute right, as well of soil as of person, residing or 
to reside thereon,’ &c. ° : a provided 
that the jurisdiction of the laws of Maryland ‘ shall 
nut cease or determine until Congress shall by law 
provide for the government thereof? 

The state of the case, then, was simply this: 1. 
The Constitution gave Congress power of exclusive 
legislation over such district as might be ceded for 
the seat of government. 2. Congress, by the act of 
1790, above referred to, proposed to the State of 
Maryland to accept a portion of her territory for this 
purpose, but engaged not to interfere with her laws 
until after it had A ea actual possession of the ceded 
territory. 3. Maryland accepted the proposition, 
rehearsing the condition in these words, namely, 
that ‘the laws of Maryland shall not cease or de- 
termine until Congress shall by law provide for the 
government thereof. 

By the sixth section of the act of 1790, chap. 28, 
Congress provided that it would remove to this Dis- 
trict, and make this the seat of Government, on the 
first Monday of December, 1800. It did so; and 
now its express duty under the. Constitution, and its 
implied promise to the State of Maryland, were to 
be fulfilled, by exercising ‘ exc}usive legislation’ over 
this District. 

In fulfilment of this duty and promise, Congress, 
on the 27th of February, 1801, by the act of 1801, 
ch. 15, proceeded to legislate for the District of Co- 
lumbia ; and, in the first section of that act, it provid- 
ed as follows: 

* Be it enacted, &c: That the laws of the State of 
Virginia, as they now exist, shall be and continue in 
force in that part of the District of Columbia which 
was ceded by the said State to the United States, 
and by them accepted for the permanent seat of 
Government; and that the laws of the State of Ma- 
ryland, as they now exist, shall be and continue in 
force in that part of the said District which was ced- 
ed by that State to the United States, and by them 
accepted, as aforesaid.’ 

By this act, then, Congress assumed to exercise, 
and did exercise, that exclusive legislation over the 
District of Columbia, which had been provided for 
by the Constitution. 

That portion of the District which was ceded to 
Congress by Virginia, having been receded to that 
State by the act of Congress of July 9, 1846, (st. 
1846, ch. 35,) all that relates to it may, for the pur- 
poses of this argument, be laid out of the question. 
On the 27th day of February, 1801, then, the 
laws of Maryland, as such, were abrogated in this 
District. The legislative power of Congress became 
exclusive. Al] legislative power previously possess- 
ed by Maryland over it then ceased. The connec- 
tion of Maryland with this District, as a part of its 
former territory, and occupied by its former citizens, 
was dissolved. It had no longer any more legisla- 
tive power over the District than Maine or Georgia 
had. Historically, we. may talk about the laws of 
Maryland, as they once existed here; but practical- 
ly, and as a matter of strict law and fact, her laws 
were no longer known within the District. The 
laws which governed the people of this District after 
the 27th day of February, 1801, were the laws of 
Congress, and not the laws of Maryland. 

To show that this part of the District passed out 
from under the government of Maryland, and came 
under the government of the United States, I refer 
to Reilly, appellant, vs. Lamar ef al., 2d Cranch, 344, 
1 Cond. Rep. 322, where it is said, ‘ By the separa- 
tion of the District of Columbia from the State of 
Maryland, the residents in that part of Maryland 
which became a part of the District, ceased to be 
citizens of the State.” It was held, in that case, that 
a citizen of the District of Columbia could not be 
discharged by the insolvent law of Maryland. 

A citizen of the District of Columbia cannot main- 
tain an action in the circuit court of the United 
States out of the District, he not being a citizen of 
the State within the meaning of the provision of the 
law of the United States regulating the jurisd-ction 
of the courts of the United States. Hepburn et al. 
vs. Elizey, 2d Cranch, 445, Ist Cond. Rep., 444. 
See also Loughborough vs. Blake,5 Wheat., 317, 
and Levy Court of Washington vs. Ringgold, 5 
Peters, 451. 

4. The next point of inquiry is: What is the legal 


By the seventeenth paragraph (Hickey’s Constitu-| force and effect, upon the subject of slavery, of the 


act of Congress of 1801, before cited? Its words 
are: ‘That the laws of the State of Maryland, as 
they now exist, shall be continued in force in that 
part of said District which was ceded by that State 
to the United States,’ &c. And here, I acknowledge 
that the operation of this clause is precisely the 
same as though Congress had transcribed all the 
Maryland laws, word for word, and letter for letter, 
with the clause prefixed, ‘ Be it enacted by the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled,’ and the 
President of the United States had affixed his signa- 
ture thereto. Iacknowledge further, that the laws 
of Maryland had legalized slavery in the State of 
Maryland, and had defined what classes of persons 
might be held as slaves therein. 

But it by no means follows, because Congress 
proposed to re-enact, in terms, for this District, all 
the laws of Maryland, that, therefore, it did re-enact 
them. It does not follow, that because two Legisla- 
tures use the same words, that the words must ne- 
cessarily have the same effect. It makes all the 
difference in the world, whether words are used by 
one possessed of power, or by one devoid of power. 
Congress might pass a law in precisely the same 
words as those used by the Parliament of Great Bri- 
tain, and yet the law of Congress be invalid and in- 
operative, while the act of Parliament would be valid 
and binding. We have a written Constitution; 
Great Britain has no written Constitution. ‘The 
British Parliament, on many subjects, bas an ampler 
jurisdiction than the American © The law 
of Congress might be unconstitutional and void, 
while that of the British Parliament, framed in pre- 
cisely the same language, might be constitutional 


and rene 
So the law of Maryland might be valid under 
the Constitution of Maryland, and therefore binding 








Up to the time of, the cession, the inhabitants of! 


upon the citizens of land; while the law of 
Congress: though ‘riitied in prokiaely’ Che chine 


words, would be repngnant to the Constitution of the 
United States, and therefore have no validity. 

Now, this is precisely the case here. Congress, 
in attempting to re-enact the Maryland laws, to up- 
hold slavery in this District, transcended the limits 
of its constitutional power. It acted unconstitution- 
ally. Itacted in plain contravention of some of the 
plainest and most obvious principles consecrated by 
the Constitution. If so, no one will dispute that its] 
act is wi I do not deny, then, that Congress used 
words of sufficient amplitude to cover slavery ; but 
what I deny is, that it had any power to give legal 
force to those words. 

5. My next proposition, therefore, is this: That as 

1 3 can do nothing, excepting what tt is em- 
powered to do by the Constitution, and as the Con- 
stitution does not empower it to establish slavery 
here, it cannot establish slavery here, nor continue it. 

Where is there any erpress power given to Con- 
gress by the Constitution to establish «slavery? 
Where is the article, section, or clause? I demand 
to have the title shown. ‘Thousands of human beings 
are not to be robbed of all their dearest rights ; and 
they and their children, for ever, by strained con- 
structions, or apocrypha! authority, doomed to bond- 
age. Will those who say that Congress cannot es- 
tablish a banking institution by construction, nor aid 
internal improvements, nor enact a tarifl,—will they 
say thatit can make a man a slave, and all his pos- 
terity slaves, by construction ? 

Nor can any power to establis slavery be de- 
duced from the 8th clause of the 8th section of the 
Ist article of the Constitution, which gives Congress 
pewer to ‘make all laws which shall be necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution’ the powers 
that are granted. - 

What power is granted to Congress, for the cxer- 
cise of which, the establishment of slavery in this 
District is a necessary means or preliminary ? Con- 
gress has power to lay and collect taxes; to borrow 
money ; to regulate commerce ; to establish uniform 
rules of naturalization; to coin money; to punish 
counterfeiters; to establish post-offices and post- 
roads ; to promote the progress of science and the 
arts; to establish courts; to define and punish pira- 
cies on the high seas; to declare war; to raise and 
support armies; to provide and maintain a navy ; 
to organize and maintain a militia; and so forth and 
so forth. But to what one of all these powers is the 
power to establish slavery in the District of Colum- 
bia a necessary incident? If slavery in the District 
of Columbia were to cease to-day, could not the gov- 
ernment continue to exercise every function which 
it has heretofore exercised ? If so, then the existence 
of slavery in this District is not ‘necessary’ to the 
exercise of any of the powers expressly granted. I call 
upon any gentleman to name any one power of this 
Government which cannot be exercised, which must 
necessarily cease, if slavery should cease to be, in 
this District of Columbia? ‘I pause for a reply.’ 

Well, then, if the power to establish slavery in 
this District is not among the granted powers, and if 
it is not necessary for the exercise of any one of the 
granted powers, then it is nowhere,—it does not exist 
atall. No power of Congress, then, exists, either for 
the creation or for the continuance of slavery in this 
Distriet; and all the legislation of Congress upon 
this subject is beyond or against the Constitution. 

Let me illustrate this m another way. Suppose 
there had been a religious establishment in Mary- 
land at the time of the cession ; suppose, under the 
auspices of Lord Baltimore, the Catholic religion had 
been established as the religion of the State; and 
that, in order to punish heresy and secure conform- 
ity to the religion of the State, an inquisition had been 
founded, and that the seat of that inquisition had 
been within the limits of the District of Columbia, at 
the time of the cession: could Congress, in the ab- 
sence of all express or implied authority on the sub- 
ject of establishing a State religion, have upheld the 
Catholic religion here, and appointed the officers of 
the inquisition to administer it? The idea is abhor- 
rent to the whole spirit of the Constitution. But 
Congress had as much power to establish a nation- 
al religion here, in the absence of all express or im- 
plied authority to do so, as to establish slavery 
here. 

Congress, then, does not, and cannot legalize sla- 
very in this District. It found slavery in existence 
in the States; and it does not abolish it, or inter- 
fere with it, because it has no power of ‘exclusive 
legislation? in them. But Congress has as much 
right to go into any State and abolish slavery there, 
as any State, even Virginia or Maryland, has to come 
into this District with its laws, and establish slavery 
here. I suppose that no jurist will contend that 
Congress could have passed the act of 1793, for the 
recapture of fugitive slaves, had it not been for the 
third clause in the second section of the fourth arti- 
cle of the Constitution, which provides for the re-de- 
livery of a fugitive slave, on tke claim of his master. 
By this article in the Constitution, the case of fugi- 
tive slaves only is provided for. If a master volun- 
tarily carries a slave into a free State, and the slave 
departs from his possession, he cannot reclaim him. 
Why not? Why cannot Congress pass a law, that if 
a man takes a dozen slaves to Boston, and they there 
see fit to strike for wages, and to,Jeave his possession 
because their terms are not complied with,—why is 
it, lask, that Congress cannot pass a law authorizing 
their seizure oar delivery into the master’s hands ? 
The reason is, that the Constitution has conferred 
upon Congress no such express power, nor is such 
power implied as being necessary to the exercise 
of any power that is expressed. And if Congress 
cannotso much as restore a slave to a master, who 
has voluntarily carried him into a free State, how can 
it continue slavery in this District, after Maryland 
has ceded it to this Government, whose fundamen- 
tal organic law gives it no power to create or con- 
tinue slavery here ? 

Suppose Maryland had ceded her share of the 
District to Massachusetts, would not every slave in 
it have been instantaneously free by theConstitution of 
Massachusetts? They would have been transferred 
to a free jurisdiction,—just as much as an individual 
owner of a slave passes under a free jurisdiction, 
when he voluntarily takes his slave to the North. 
The legal existence of slavery was annulled in this 
District when Congress exercised its ‘ exclusive’ 
power over it, just as much as the debtor's right 
tobe discharged under the Maryland bankrupt law 
was annulled. 

But I go farther than this; and I say that the 
Constitution not only does not empower Congress to 
establish or continue slavery in this District, but 
again and again, by the strongest implications possi- 
ble, it prohibits the exercise of such a power. 

In regard to the whole mattet of slavery, the Con- 
stitution touches the subject with an averted face. 
The abhorred word ‘slave is nowhere mentioned in 
it. The Constitution is ashamed to utter such a 
name. The country, coming fresh from that bap- 
tism of fire——the American Kevolution,—would not 
profane its lips with this unhallowed word, Hence, 
circumlocution is resorted to. It seeks to escape a 
guilty confession, Like a culprit, in whom some 
love of character still survives, it speaks of its offence 
without calling it by name. It uses the reputable 
and honorable word ‘ persons,’ instead of the accurs- 
ed word ‘slaves.’ As the Tyrian Queen, about to 
perpetrate a deed which would consign her charac ter 
to infamy, called it by the sacred name of ‘ marriage,’ 
and committed it,— 

‘ Hoc pretexit nomine culpam ; 
so the Constitution, about to recognize the most 
guilty and cruel of all relations between man and 
man, sought to avert its eyes from the act, and to 
pacify the remonstrances of conscience against ev- 
ery participation in the crime, by hiding the deed un- 
der a reputable word, 





But let us look to the prohibitions of the Consti_ 


tution; for I maintain that there is not only n 
power, express or implied, in the Constitution, au- 
thorizing Congress to create or continue slavery in 
this District, but that it is debarred and prohibited 
from doing so, again and again. 

_1 suppose no one will deny that the positive pro- 
hibitions against the exercise of certain enumerated 
powers apply to Congress, when legislating for this 
District, just as much as when legislating for the Un- 
ion atlarge. This doctrine has recently been strong- 
ly asserted by Mr. Calhoun, in the Senate of the 
United States; and, as I would gladly produce con- 
viction in Southern minds, I make use of this South- 
ern authority. He affirms that Congress, in legis- 
lating for the Territories, ‘is subject to many and 
important restrictions and conditions, of which some 
are expressed and others implied. Among the for- 
mer may be classed all the general and absolute 
prohibitions of the Constitution ; that is, all those 
which prohibit the exercise of certain powers under 
any circumstances. In this class is included the prd- 
hibition of granting titles of nobility ; passing ex post 

acto laws and bills of attainder; the suspension of 
the writ of habeas corpus, except in certain cases; 
making laws respecting the establishment of. re- 
ligion, or its free exercise, and every other of like 
description.’ 

Will any man say that Congress can pass an er 

st facto law for this District, and defend itself 

y referring to its power of exclusive legislation 
over it? Can Congress pass a bill of attainder, cor- 
rupting the blood of an inhabitant of this District, 
or repeal or suspend at any time, his right to a writ of 
habeas corpus, or establish a religion here, or inter- 
dict the free exercise thereof? No jurist, no states- 
man will pretend it. 

But there is another prohibition in the Constitu- 
tion every whit as full and explicit as any of 
these. ‘The fifth article of amendment declares that 
‘no person shaJl be’ ‘deprived of life, liberty or pro- 
perty, without due process of law.’ 

Here the Constitution uses the word ‘ person’— 
the most comprehensive word it could find. ‘No 
PERSON shall be deprived of life, liberty, or pro- 
perty, without due process of Jaw.’ Now, what does 
this word, ‘ person,’ mean? Or who, under the Con- 
stitution, is such a ‘person’ as cannot be deprived of 
life, liberty, or property, by virtue of an act of Con- 
gress, without due process of law? Let us take our 
definition of the word ‘person’ from the Constitution 
itself: ‘No person shall be a representative, who 
has not attained the age of twenty-five years,’ &c., 
(see 2d clause of the 2d section of the Ist article.) 
‘ Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportion- 
ed among the several States which may be included 
within this Union, according to their respective num- 
bers, which shall be determined by adding to the 
whole number of free persons, including those bound 
to service for a term of years, and excluding In- 
dians not taxed, three-fifths of all other persons, &c. 
(3d clause of the same section.) ‘No person shall 
be a Senator who has not attained the age of thirty 
years,’ &c., (Ist article, 2d section, 3d clause.) ‘No 

rson shall be convicted [of an impeachable offence 

»y the Senate] without the concurrence of two- 
thirds. ’ (Ist section, 3d article, 6th clause.) ‘No 
person holding any office under theUnited States 
shall be a member of either House during his con- 
tinuance in office’ (Ist article, Gth section, 2d 
clause.) ‘The migration or importation of such per- 
sons as any of the States now existing shall think 
proper to admit, shall not be prehibited ’— but a tax 
or duty may be imposed on such importation, not ex- 
ceeding ten dollars for each person, &c. (Ist arti- 
cle, 9th section, Ist clause.) ‘No person holdin 
any office of profit or trust, ‘ shall accept any present, 
&c. (Ist article, 9th section, 8th clause.) ‘ No per- 
son holding an office of profit or trust under the 
United States, shall be appointed an elector” (2d 
article, Ist section, 2d clause.) ‘ The electors shall 
meet in their respective States, and vote by ballot for 
two persons,’ &c. ‘The person having the greatest 
ninnber of votes shall be President” &c. ‘If no per- 
sonhave a majority,” &c. ‘In every case, after the 
choice of the President, the person having the great- 
est number of votes of the electors shall be Vice- 
President,, (article 2d, section Ist, clause 2d.*) No 
person except a natural-born citizen, &c., ‘shall be 
eligible to the office of Presideht; neither shall any 
person be eligible to that office, who shall not have 
attained the age of thirty-five years, &c.’ No person 
shall be convicted of treason, unless. on the testimo- 
ny of two witnesses, &c., (article 3d, section 3d, 
clause 3d.) *A person charged in any State with 
treason,’ &c., (article 4th, section 2d, clause 2d.) 
‘No person, held to service or labor,’ &c. (article 
4th, section 2d, clause 3d.) 

Now, it will be seen from all this, that the word 
‘ person’ is used in the Constitution in the most com- 
prehensive sense. It embraces Indians, if taxed ; it 
embraces natives of Africa; it embraces appren- 
tices and slaves, or those held to service or labor; 
and it embraces every citizen, from the humblest to 
the highest, from the most true to the most treason- 
able. It embraces all, from the slave to the Pres- 
ident of the United States. And, after having used 
the word to embrace all these classes and descrip- 
tions of men, it proceeds to. say, in an amendment, 
that ‘no PERSON shall be deprived of life, liberty, 
or property, without due process of law.’ , Amendment, 
article o. 

The tase of Maryland ceded this district to Con- 
gress, ‘in full and absolate right, as well of soil as 
of person, residing or to reside therein.’ 

Now, Congress, in attempting to legalize slavery 
in the District of Columbia, has provided, in terms, 
by its adoption of the Maryland laws, that one man 
may hold another man in bondage, in this District, 
‘WITHOUT DUE PROCESS OF LAW,’ and, indeed, 
without any process of law; may hold him in bon- 
dage from his birth; may beget him, and still hold 
him and his posterity in bondage. ‘Process of 
law’ means legal proceedin It is a phrase that 
does not pertain to the legislature, but to the courts. 
It means the institution of a suit in civil matters; 
the finding of an indictment, or an information in 
criminal ones; the issuing of subpenas for wit- 
nesses, &c., in both. (See article 6 of amendments 
to the Constitution.) 

Now, a slave is a person deprived of his liberty 
and property, without any process of law. There 
has been no ‘due’ process of law to reduce him to 
this miserable condition; there has been no ess 
of law at all. A slave, therefore, in this District, 
is deprived of his liberty and property, in pursuance 
of the laws of Congres, without any legal precess 
whatever, and therefore in fla t contradiction of 
the fifth article of the Amendments to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. Hence, the act of Con- 
gress, purporting to continue the Maryland laws re- 
specting slavery in this District, was, and is, and 
forever must be, until the Constitution is altered, null 
and void. 

There is a striking historical fact in regard to the 
phraseology of this fifth article of amendment. Its 
substance was proposed by several States, Virgin- 


ia proposed it in the following words PAE a. gs ores 
ought to be taken, imprisoned, or dissei of his 


freehold liberties, privileges, or franchises, or out- 
lawed, or exiled, or in any manner destroyed or de- 
prived of his life, liberty, or property, but by the 
law of the land” (See 3 Elliott’s Debates, 593— 


Proceedings of June 27, 1788. Also, 4 Elliott’s De- 
bates, 216, for the same amendment, as proposed by 


the State of New York.) 

The Virginia Amendment used the word ‘free- 
man’ It proposod that no ‘freeman’ should be de- 
prived, &c. The New York Amendment used the 





* This clause in the Constitution is annulled; but 
for of determining the true interpretation 
of words, it is as good as ever. 





word ‘person’ And the amendment was adopted 
and ratified almost in the words of the New York 
phraseology. The word person was chosen, and 
therefore Congress has no constitutional power to 
deprive of life, liberty, or property, without due pro- 
cess of law, any being embraced within the definition 
ofthat word. By its own selection of words, it is de- 
barred, not merely from depriving a ‘freeman’ but 
from depriving a ‘ person.’ 

When Congress attempted to legalize and perpet- 
uate slavery in this District, it violated the fourth ar- 
ticle of the Amendments, which declares ‘ the right 
of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, 

and effects, against unreasonable searches 
and seizures.’ If Congress cannot authorize domi- 
ciliary searches and seizures against a single indi- 
vidual, can it degrade a whole race of mento the 
condition of slaves, and then say that, because they 
are slaves, they shall not be secure, but shall be at 
the mercy of any alleged master in regard to their 
persons—to be commanded and restrained, to be 
bonght and sold? If Congress cannot authorize 
searches and seizures of houses, papers and effects, 
can it get around the Constitution by saying we will 
create a class of persons who shall have no power 
of owning any houses, papers, or efiects, to be 
searched or seized ? 

Again: Congress shall pass ‘no bill of attainder.’ 
What is a bill of attainder? It is a bill that works 
corruption of blood. It disfranchises its object. It 
takes away from him the common privileges of a cit- 
izen. It makes a man incapable of acquiring, inher- 
iting, or transmitting property ; incapable of holding 
office, or acting as attorney for others; and it shuts 
the door of the courts against him. These disabling 
consequences may descend to a man’s children after 
him, though this is not necessary. Now, to pass 
such a bill is a thing which Congress cannot do. 
But when Congress undertook to legalize slavery in 
this District, it undertook to do all this, aad worse 
than all this, It attainted, not individuals merely, 
but a whole race. A slave is an outlaw ; that is, 
he cannot make a contract ; he cannot prosecute and 
defend in court; property cannot be acquired by 
him, or devised to him, or transmitted through him. 
A white man may give his testimony against him, 
but he cannot give his testimony against a white 
man. He.is despoiled of his liheram m—his 
birthright. He cannot own the food or clothes he 
has earned. What is his, is his master’s. And this 
corruption of blood, which the law of slavery works, 
does not stop with the first, nor with the second 
generation—not with the tenth nor the ten thou- 
sandth ; but by the theory of the law, goes on for- 
ever. Bills of attainder, during the history of the 
worst periods of the world, have applied to individu- 
als only, or at most to a family. But here Congress, 
in detiance of the Constitution, has undertaken to 
establish a degraded caste in society, and to per- 
petuate it through all generations. Now, cw any 
reasonable man for a moment suppose that the Con- 
stitution meant to debar Congress from passing acts 
of attainder against individuals, but to permit it to 
pass wholesale, sweeping Jaws, working difranchise- 
ment of an entire race, and entailing degradation 
for ever? 

Let us look at another general prohibition of the 
Constitution: * No title of nobility shall be granted 
by the United States,’ (article 1, section {), clause 
8.) ‘'The distinction of rank and honors, says Black- 
stone, ‘is necessary in every well-governed State, 
in order to reward such as are eminent for their ser- 
vices to the public” But the framers of the Consti- 
tution did not think so, the people of the United 
States did not think so; and therefore they incor- 
porated a provision into their organic law, that ‘no 
title of nobility should be granted.” But it matters 
not whether the favored individual is called * Mar- 
qness’ or ‘ Master. If he is invested by the govern- 
ment with a monopoly of rights and privileges, in 
virtue of his title and its legal incidents, without any 
corresponding civil duties, he belongs to an order of 
nobility—he is a nobleman. Mr. McDuffie defends 
the institution of slavery, on the ground that it estab- 
lishes the highest of all ranks and the broadest of all 
distinctions between men. He says no nation has yet 
existed which has not, in some form, created the dis- 
tinction of classes—such as patrician and plebeian, or 
citizen and helot, or lord and commoner—and that 
the institution of slavery stands here instead of these 
orders, and supersedes them all, by being equivalent 
to them all. Now, is it not inconceivable that the 
Constitution should interdict the bestowment of spe- 
cial favors to distinguished individuals for meritori- 
ous services, and yet should authorize Congress to 
confer the highest of all earthly prerogatives—the 
prerogative over property, liberty, and volition itself 
—upon one class of men over another class of men? 
Yet if Congress can create or legalize slavery, it can 
establish the worst order of nobility that ever exist- 
ed. It can giveto one class of men the power to 
own and to control, to punish and to despoil, another 
cluss ; to sell father, mother, wife and children, into 
bondage. To prohibit Congress from doing one of 
these things, and to permit it to do the other, is 
straining ata gnat, while swallowing a camel—a 
whole caravan of camels! 

But the same clause in the Constitution which 
gives Congress the power of exclusive legislation 
over this District, also empowers it ‘ to exercise like 
authority over all places purchased by the consent 
of the Legislature of the State, in which the same 
shall be, for the erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, 
dock-yards, and other needful buildings.” If, then, 
Congress has any constitutional power to legalize 
slavery in this District, it has the same power to 
legalize it (that is to, create it) in all places, in the 
State of Massachusetts or New York, or any other, 
where it may have obtained territory from a State, 
tor a fort, magazine, arsenal, dockyard, or other need- 
ful building. Where it has obtained land in the 
middle of a city—Philadelphia, New York, Boston or 
Chicago—for a custom-house, it may create slavery 
there. The power to do this is conferred in pre- 
cisely the same words as the power by which it hes 
been held that slavery can be established in the 
District of Columbia. 

And now I will occupy the few minutes that are 
left me in considering what seems to me the only 
plaasible argument that can be urged in favor of the 
constitutionality of slavery in this District. 

It may be said. that when a territory is obtained by 
one nation from another, whether by conquest or by 
treaty, the laws which governed the inhabitants at 
the time of the conquest or cession, remain in force 
until they are abrogated by the laws of the conquer- 
ing or purchasing Power. For this principle, the 
authority of Lord Mansfield, in the case of Campbell 
vs. Hal), 1 Cowper, 208, may be cited. The decis- 
ions of our own courts are ~ pare a inikt on 
2Guallison’s Reports, 501, Unt tates, o vs. 
Juan ne oar 7 Peters, 51, Johnson vs. McIn- 
tosh; 8 Wheaton, 543.) I do not dispute the au- 
thority of this case. But it does not touch the ques- 
tion [am arguing; or, 80 far as it bears upon it at 
all, it confirms the views I would enforce. The prin- 
ciple is, that the existing laws remain in force until 
they are abrogated. I agree to this. But in the 
case of the District of Columbia, there was a special 
agreement between Maryland and the United States, 
that, as soon as the United States should legislate 
for the District, the laws of Maryland, as such, should 
cease to be o ive here. Onthe 27th day of 
February, 1801, therefore, all the rights which the 
citizens of this District possessed, they possessed un- 
der the law of and not under the a 
Maryland, On the da eding, a citizen 
~ for faces po other State officers of 


have voted 
Maryland; on the day fi , he could no longer 
vote for any such officer. On the day , he 


could have voted for electors of 





President of the United States; on the day follow. 
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ing, he could no longer be so discharged. On the 
day preceding, he might have been required, through 
a justice of the peace of the State of Maryland, to 
perform militia duty; but on the day following, if 
commissioned as a justice of the peace of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, he could not be compelled two per- 
form militia duty, because he would, in such case, 
be an officer of the United States. 
ceding, he might have sued in the circuit court of the 
United States, as being a citizen of Maryland ; but, 
on the day following, he could not sue, because he 
had ceased to be a citizen of a State. Thus the 
change of jurisdiction over him deprived him of 
some privileges, and relieved him from some burdens. 
It deprived him of these privileges, and relieved him 
from these burdens, notwithstanding the act of Con- 
gress had said, in unambiguous words, ‘the laws of 
the State of Maryland, as THEY Now Ex1s7, shall 
be and continue in force in that part of the said Dis- 
trict which was ceded by that State to the United 
States.’ But the most momentous change which 
was wrought by the transfer of the citizen from the 
jurisdiction of Maryland to the jurisdiction of the 
United States, was that which made it impossible 
for him any longer to hold a slave. Under-the laws 
of Maryland, he might have held his slave, for her 
statutes had legalized slavery ; but under the Consti- 
tution of the United States, he could not hold a 
slave ; for that Constitution had given Congress no 
power to legalize slavery in this District, and had 
gone so far as to make prohibitions against it. His 
right to hold slaves then expired, or fell, like his right 
to vote for United States officers, or for State offi- 
cers; or his right to be discharged under the Mary- 
land insolvent law; or his right to sue ‘in certain 
courts, &c.. &c. 

One point more, sir, and I have done. Why, says 
my opponent, did not the right to hold slaves con- 
tinue after the change of jurisdiction as well as the 
right to hold horses? For the plainest of all reasons, 
I answer: for the reason that a horse is property by 
the universal consent of mankind, by the recognition 
of every civilized court in Christendom, without any 
positive law declaring it to be the subject of owner- 
ship. Buta man is not property, without positive 
law; without a law declaring him to be the subject 
of ownership. There was such a positive lew in 
Maryland; but Congress, for want of constitutional 
authority, could not enact, revive, or continue it. 
And such, I verily believe, would have been the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
had the question been carried before them immedi- 
ately subsequent to the act of 1801. But now, as 
slavery has existed practically in this District for 
half a century, it is proper to pass a law abolishing 
it. It is better, under the present circumstances, 
that slavery should be abolished here by a law of 
Congress, than by the decision of a court; because 
Congress can provide an indemnity for the owners, 
and let the slaves gofree. But should it be abolish- 
ed by a legal adjudication, every slave would be hur- 
ried away to the South, and sold, he and his descend- 
ants, into perpetual bondage. 


From the London Inquirer of March 24. 
SLAVERY. 
To tue Epriror: 

Sir—lI regret the decision you have come to, to ex- 
clude the discussion of American Slavery from 
your columns; and [ do so for several reasons, with 
only two of which shall I now trouble you. One of 
them is furnished by yourself. You say, ‘ We have 
received several communications relative to Amer- 
ican Slavery, which we regret we cannot insert.’ 
This proves that many of your readers take an interest 
in the subject; and it is to be regretted that this in- 
terest cannot be extended through four columns. 
The other reason is, a renéwed conviction on my 
mind, that the great body of Unitafians in these 
lands take so little interest in this great question of 
humanity, that its discussion in a Unitarian journal 
is voted to be out of place. This I deeply regret, as 
I can see no value in Unitarianism apart from 
heartfelt feelings of humanity. A sect which can- 


not bear the wailings of the slave, and be 
restless and uneasy until these wailings give 
place to the song of rejoicing, may as well mingle 
with the herd of common professors. ‘The mission 


of such, for good, has ceased to be of any value. 
Teetotalism—-Anti-War—Anti-Hanging— if they 
spoke in earnest tones, would, I fear, be also voted 
a bore by such milk-and-water Christians. When 
I read some of your stirring ‘leaders,’ I rejoiced in 
the hope that a new and more earnest spirit was in- 
fused into the Inquirer, and that good fruit would 
be the result. 

Will you give this short notice a place, and 
oblige 

Yours, JAMES HAUGHTON. 
35 Eccles st., Dublin, 15th March, 1849, 


P.S. Your correspondent, * An American Citizen,’ 
quite applauds Miss Taylor’s wet-blanket recommend- 
ation. See how naturally these defenders of man- 
stealers shake hands with English folk, who think we 
have no right to meddle with their ‘ peculiar institu- 
tion,’ unless we have gloves on. 

{Our respect for Mr. Haughton induces us to in- 
sert the foregoing letter. We must observe, how- 
ever, that it illustrates the perversity of misinterpre- 
tation into which the best men may be misled, when 
the judgment is carried away by the feelings. We 
have not said a syllable to warrant the supposition 
that we have come to a decision ‘ to exclude the dis- 
cussion of American Slavery from our columns.’ 
This is a figment of Mr, Haughton’s imagination. 
We have said, and we repeat, that the subject is one 
with which an English journalist cannot properly 
concern himself, otherwise than incidentally. When 
the current of events brings it naturally before him, 
he should testify, with all possible earnestness, 
against the flagrant enormity which stains the fair 
fame of America; but it would be mere folly and 
Quixotism to go on day after day, and week after 
week, preaching and declaiming against distant 
abuses, over which he and his readers have compar- 
atively little power, whilst there is a crowd of social 
evils which they might remove, surrounding them at 
home. Nor can we think that there is any proof of 
indifference in dwelling more upon our own faults 
and our own duties, than on those of our neighbors. 
The recent discussion on American Slavery arose 
niturally out of the letters addressed to us by Mr. 
Hincks, whose long connection with the readers of 
the Inquirer gave peculiar interest to the impressions 
produced in his mind by a recent visit to the United 
States. We suffered that discussion to go on as 
long as we thought it useful, and then stopped it, 
not in deference to the opinions of others, but sim- 
ply because, according to our own judgment, it had 
proceeded far enough. We shall return to the sub- 
ject whenever the occasion seems to us to call for it. 

The communications which we declined to insert, 
and to wnich Mr. Haughton refers, included one from 
Mr. Haughton himself, and were of considerable 
length. With all due respect for the writers, we 
must observe, that their letters contained no new 
fucts—no new comments upon old facts, and no new 
force or point in their mode of repeating old argu- 
ments, We therefore thought that our limited 
space might be better devoted to other matter.—Ep. 
INQUIRER. 


SCENES IN A REPUBLIC. 

Jerrold’s (London) News notices a new work just 
published in London, entitled,‘ The Western World : 
or, Travels in the United States in 1846-7: by A. 
Mackay, Esq., barrister-at-law. ‘It is a worthy 
buok,’ says the News, ‘ full of sober sense, and plain 
rational description.’ It quotes a passage which aon 
copy; and a pretty story it is, too, for a barrister 
to go home and tell of the * Model Republic *! 


* At one end of the car in which I was seated, sat 
a young man, very respectably dressed, but who bore 
in his countenance those traces, almost indelible 
which, long after every symptom of the color has 
vanished, bespeak the presence of African blood in 
the veins. The quantity which he possessed could 
not have been more than 12 1-2 per cent. of his whole 
blood, tinging his skin with a shade, just visible, and 
no more. If his face was not as white, it was, at 
all events, cleaner than many of those around him. 
I observed that he became very uneasy every time 
the conductor came into the car, eyeing him with 
timid glances, a3 if in fear of him: Divining the 
cause of this conduct, 1 determined to watch the 
issue, which was not delayed. By-and-by the con- 
d.ctor entered the car again, and, as if he had come 
for the purpose, walked straight up to the poor 
wretch in question, and, without deigning to speak 
to him, ordered him out with a wave of his finger. 
The blood in a moment mounted to his temples, and 
suffused his whole face; but resistance was vain; 
and with a hanging head and broken-hearted look, 
he left the carriage. He was not a slave; but not a 
soul remonstrated, not a whisper was heard in his 
behalf. The silence of all indicated their approval 


On the day pre- |, 





of this petty manifestation of the tyranny of blood. 
These bold defenders of “ life, liberty, and ig 
suit of happiness,” these chivairous asserters of the 
Declaration of Independence, looked with utter in- 
difference on this practical violation of the “rights 


of man.” osiaiea 

** Sarved the d——d nigger right,” said a = 
ster, scarcely twenty, at other end of Faye 
and toes immediately around him laughed at the 
remark, 

‘“He'll know his better next time, the 
b y mongrel!” said another ; and the laugh was 
repeated. ait 

* Curious to know what had been done with him, I 
rey the conductor, whom I found returning from 
the front part of the train, 

“* ec an” said he, “if you can’t regulate a 
thousand of your out-and-out onpretending niggers 
much more easier than one of these composition 
gentry ; they think, because they have got a little 
whitewash on their ugly mugs, that they are the 
real china, and no mistake.” 

‘“ But where have you put him?” I asked; “he 
surely can’t ride on the engine.” : 

‘“Put him!—in the nigger’s crib, to be sure, 
where he should be,” said he. 

‘“Can I see it?” I inquired. 

‘You can, if you have a taste that way,” he re- 
plied ; “keep on ahead, straight through the bag- 
gage van, and you will see them all alive.”’ 








From the Salem (Ohio) Bugle. 
DISUNION—A. A. PHELPS. 


We remember how abolitionists used to ridicule 
the idea of a Dissolution of the Union, and enter 
into a grave argument to prove that there was no 
danger of such an event. But that was when its dis- 
solution was urged as a means to sustain slavery, and 
was a greater bugbear than it now is. But in these 
days the proposition comes from the other side, and 
is presented as a means for the overthrow of slavery. 
Even in former times, when, in relation to their duty 
as members of the government, abolitionists saw 
as through a glass darkly, there were those who felt 
that a coutinuance of slavery for a few years longer 
would inevitably lead to a rupture. Of such was 
Amos A. Phelps. Ina volume of lectures he pub- 
lished in 1834, after showing how improbable it was 
that the South would dissolve the Union, he thus 
proceeds :— 


‘I would say that the Union may as well perish in 
the struggle for right, as in the continuance of its oppres- 
sions. For, tomy mind, nothing is more certain than 
that the Union will perish, and at no distant period, 
unless it be saved by the timely abolition of slavery. 
There is but one path of safety. It is the path of 
duty ; and if we will not walk in it, our destiny, and 
the destiny of the Union is sealed. If this Union is 
ever severed, it will be severed by slavery perpetua- 
ted. In one form oranother, slavery is now, and so 
long as it exists, will continue to be, the great and al- 
most only cause of collision between the South and 
the North, and, as I have elsewhere said, will origi- 
nate collisions without end. This is the stone of our 
stumbling and rock of offence. This is the great, the 
fruitful source of danger. Every day it continues, it 
waxes worse and worse, and becomes more and more 
fruitful of danger. It is constantly weakening the 
bonds of our Union, and, let alone, will soon sever 
them, ‘The process of separation has virtually been 
going on for years. A few more collisions such as 
we have already felt will complete it, and such col- 
lisions, as long as slavery exists, cannot be avoided. 
They will come ; and with them, sooner or later, will 
come the severing of the Union. No other alterna- 
tive is before us, if we persist in our oppressions. If, 
then, we must have disunion, let us have it in the 
struggle for right, rather than in the struggle for 
wrong. If we persist in the latter, we shall have it 
atall events. We can but have it by endeavoring the 
former. Let us then risk the experiment. It is better 
to die a penitent, than to be smitten down as an in- 
corrigible and hardened offender.’ 





THE COALITION IN WISCONSIN. 


The New-York Tribune gives the basis of union 
adopted by the Democrats and Free Soilers of Wis- 
consin, which is the adoption by each party of all the 
distinctive principles of the other, so that the new 
creed is formed by the rule of Simple Addition. The 
‘ Democrats,’ as Gen. Cass’s supporters call them- 
selves, adopt from the Free Soilers, and agree hence- 
forth to maintain the following :— 

1. No more Slave Territory, nor Slave States. 

2. The repeal of all United States laws recogniz- 
ing or upholding Slavery at Washington. 

3. A positive prohibition of Slavery in the new 
Territorries—New Mexico and California. 

4. Land Limitation—No man hereafter to ac- 
quire land beyond a fixed maximum. 

5. The Public Lands to be granted in limited 
tracts to actual settlers for the cost of survey, &c. 

6. Liberal appropriations by Congress for river and 
harbor improvements. 

7. Equal suffrage for men of all colors. 

So far, the principles came from the reform side. 
The following are taken from the other side. 

8. No Tariff at all; the Federal Government to 
be supported by direct taxation. 

9. No National Bank—no Deposit of Government 
Funds in any Bank; the Sub-Treasury. 


The following is not peculiar to either or any par- 
ty:— 

10. Liberal Exemptions of both rea] and person- 
al property from sale on execution. 

Such is the compound basis on which the coa- 
lesced party has agreed to act hereafter, and union 
meetings are now convened throughout the State to 
ratify and cement the coalition. 





From the New York Ram's Horn. 
A DISTINCTION CONFERRED. 


The Central College of this State has recently ap- 
pointed Mr. Charles L. Reason, of this city, Profes- 
sor of Languages and Belles Lettres ; the duties to 
commence Sept. Ist, 1849. We do not know wheth- 
er Mr. Reason has accepted this appointment, which 
is alike honorable to him andthe institution whence 
it emanates. A teacher from his boyhood, he has 
the requisite experience, an ardent student of letters 
and mathematics, he has the acquirements, which, ad- 
ded to an enthusiasm in his profession, a most win- 
ning manner and a high toned moral constitution, to- 
gether constitute in bim an ornament to any college 
inthe land, Few men among us have made greater 
sacrifices for the cause of sound education, and well 
does he deserve the goal he has reached. In over- 
coming the obstacles which prejudice against color, 
and the absence of college training have placed in 
his path, he affords an instance of the triumph of in- 
dustry, combined with a stern but quiet reliance upon 
Aa We trust that the noble stand in behalf of 

{uman Equality, which the Central College takes in 
this appointment, may meet with warm and substan- 
tial testimony in its favor, especially on the part of our 
people, whenever the agent of the college shall call 
upon them for a mite towards its support. We can- 
not but remark, in this connexion, that of the three 
men whom a distinguished Prelate attempted to un- 
man in the matter of the Episcopal Theological Sem- 
inary,one is in his early and lamented grave, the 
second is a full student in the ancient and renowed 
University of Cambridge, England ; the third is ap- 
pointed Professor inan American College ! 





From the same. 
A MODERN PATRIARCH. 


The following beautiful notice appears among sev- 
eral similar ones in a late number of the Baltimore 
Sun. Would not Abraham be very proud of such a 
holy patriarch as this? Certainly; he could n’t be 
otherwise, for he did not get in the company of such 
preachers every day :— 

TWO HUNDRED DOLLARS REWARD.—Ran 
away from the farm of the 2" Rev.!! 63 R. H. 
Waters, near Laurel Factory, on the 28th ot Febru- 
ary, a negroman named JOHN WINSON, about five 
feet eleven inches high; he has a very intelligent 
countenance; when spoken to yery quick, becomes 
sulky; in walking, his feet turn out very much, and 
his manner of dressing rather slovenly. He was for- 
merly in the employ of Wm. H. Rose, Military Hall, 
Gay st. The above —— be paid if taken and 

ured, so that I can im again. 
ad 29 2t¢ -¢ R. H. WATERS. 

As Mr. Waters is a reverend, would it not be in- 
teresting to hear him preach from this text? ‘ And 
he that stealeth a man, and selleth him, or if he be 
found in his hand, he shall surely be put to death,’ 
Ex. rri., 16. A pretty hard fate for a patriarch ; 
but if that don’t suit, suppose we give him another: 
‘Tov SHALT NOT DELIVER UNTO HIS MASTER THE 
SERVANT WHICH IS ESCAPED FROM HIS MASTER UNTO 
Tuer. Deut. rriit., 15. Wouldn't he make a loud 
preachment on this last text ? 


Che Liberator. 
BOSTON, MAY lil, 1849. 
No Union with Slaveholders ! 


ANNIVERSARY MEETING. 
: New Yourx, May 8, 1849. 











My Dear Frienp: 

Our anniversary meeting at the Tabernacle has just 
terminated, a powerful impression having been visibly 
made upon those who were present—a great congre- 
gation, embodying a large amount of the intelligence, 
morality and religion of the community—most respect- 
ful in their behavior, and deeply interested in mind, 
with an occasional and feeble exception on the part of 
some tormented spirit in the galleries, whose hisses 
served only to call forth the louder bursts of appro- 
bation from the assembly. Prayer was offered by 
Samvet May, Jr., in the spirit of true devotion; after 
which, pertinent and impressive portions of Scrip- 
ture were read, as applicable to the condition and 
perils of this oppressive nation. The Memorial from 
Aberdeenshire, Scotland, signed by upwards of one 
thousand persons, among them several ministers of 
various religious denominations, remonstrating with 
the American churches for the criminal support 
which they are giving to slavery, and urging them to 
exclude slavcholders from their communion, was laid 
before the meeting by the President, with some in- 
troductory remarks. According to the Report of the 
Treasurer, Francis Jacxson of Boston, the whole 
amount received into the treasury, during the last 
year, was $6992 57 ; the expenditures were $6975 13 ; 
leaving a balance of $1744 on hand. Epmunp 
Quincy then presented a series of resolutions, relat- 
ing to the participation of the Church and the Goy- 
ernment in the system of slavery, and setting forth 
the duty of every Christian and Patriot having for 
his motto, and carrying it out to the letter—‘ No 
Union with Slaveholders, religiously or politically” Par- 
KEK Priispury then took the platform and made an 
excellent speech, and was followed by Wenpet. 
Puts, at considerable length, in a speech charged 
with an immense amount of moral electricity, and 
marked by all the characteristics of his opulent mind. 
It was just such a speech as the occasion and the 
times demand, and was responded to in a most grati- 
fying manner. Said one of our Philadelphia friends, 
whose eulogy is worth a great deal,—‘I feel as if I 
could willingly go across the Atlantic to hear such a 
speech.” Frepericx Doverass then took the plat- 
form, and was warmly received; but, after proceeding 
a short time, gave way, in consequence of the lateness 
of the hour, much to the regret of many who had 
never heard him. I have not time to add more, ex- 
cept that it is strengthening to see the faces of old 
friends, and to feel the pressure of their warm grasp. 

Yours, truly, 
WM. LLOYD GARRISON, 
dirs cclpeah iiMlaaieg a 
GREAT ANTI-COLONIZATION MASS 
MEEIING 
OF THE COLORED CITIZENS 
OF NEW. YORK. 

[The following extracts from the proceedings of 
this meeting are taken from the report published 
in the Anti-Slavery Standard of last week.] 





OF THE CITY 


A large and enthusiastic meeting of the colored 
citizens of the city of New York was held at the 
Shiloh Presbyterian Church, on Monday evening, 
April 23d, 1849, for the purpose of expressing their 
views in regard to certain acts of the American Col- 
onization Society, and, by and with its consent, of an 
agent now in England, who is there making statements 
to the effect that the colored people of these United 
States had expressed themselves favorable to emigra- 
tion to Liberia, and appealing to’ British benevolence 
to aid them in their efforts. The meeting was called 
to order, and on motion of Mr. George T. Downing, of 
the Committee of Arrangements, Rev. J. W. C. Pen- 
nington was appointed President; Messrs. Wm. A. 
Tyson, Boston Crummell, George Lawrence, and 
Newport F. Henry, Vice Presidents; Messrs. Ran- 
som 8S. Wake and William P. Powell, Secretaries. 
The meeting was opened with prayer by the Rev. Mr. 
Lacast. 

The President, [Mr. Pennington,] on taking the 
Chair, ably addressed the meeting. 

Mr. George T. Downing offered the following pre- 
amble and resolutions :— 

Whereas, letters have been received in this coun- 
try from the Rev. Alexander Cromwell, now in Eng- 
land on a mission in behalf of his church, informing us 
that the Rev. Mr. Miller, an Agent of the American 
Colonization Society, is at present in England, labor- 
ing in behalf of said Society, scliciting the. aid of 
British philanthropy, representing to the British pub- 
lic that the colored people of these United States are 
beginning to favor the Colonization .scheme ;—and 
whereas, this representation of the agent is false and 
unfounded, inasmuch as the people of color of these 
United States having, within the last thirty years, 
held many hundred mectings in public, on the sub- 
ject. of the American Colonization Society; and 
whereas, at all these meetings, they have uniformly 
protested against the doctrines, the designs, and the 
influences of that Society, as evil doctrines, diabolical 
designs, and slave-crushing influences, which views 
we do still retain ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the idea of the American Coloniza- 

tion Society, when first conceived, was combinedly 
opposed and denounced by the people of color through- 
out the free States in 1817, and atthe present mo- 
ment being identically the same, it has, and will con- 
tinue to have, as it always has had, the abhorrence 
and contempt of our people. 
Resolved, That the testimony of our generation of 
the people of color is entirely, uniformly, and abso- 
lutely against the scheme of African Colonization, 
and that this solemn testimony,—peculiar to the his- 
tory of this pe>ple,—should be abundant evidence to 
allmen, that we will not remove to Africa except by 
the exercise of force. 

Resolved, That as natives of the soil, we feel an af- 
finity, an attachment thereto, which neither injury, 
oppression nor insult, in the form of the American 
Colonization Society, or any other similar wicked 
scheme, can destroy; and it is our solemn determina- 
tion, while life lasts, to be neither seduced nor driven 
from our homes. 


Mr. Charles Lenox Remond, in the course of a long 
and eloquent speech, said— 

As long as I can remember having heard the 
speeches of the leaders of the Colonization Society, 
Ihave either found its charges against us directly 
or indirectly made, or subscribed to by the differ- 
ent members of that Society. And what have those 
charges been ? Have they conveyed the idea that the 
free people of color should be recognized on an equal 
footing with other citizens, in any part of our coun- 
try, under any circumstances? On no occasion have I 
seen it. On the contrary, the endeavor has been, from 
beginning to end, to prejudice the American mind 
more deeply than it was before through the efforts of 
American slavery itself. Now, I need not intimate, 
Mr. Chairman, the grossness of these charges, the un- 
truthfulness of them, nor their bitterness, hatred, 
enmity and jealousy. But, sir, how are they to be 
met? I hold that the present meeting is the place to 
put again the seal of condemnation upon all such 
charges, by the adoption of such resolutions as have 
been offered. 

Why, sir, I remember well when the question was 
being discussed concerning the abolition of the rem- 
nant of that old slave law, the intermarriage law, in 
the city of Boston, that when we, ds a people, found 





fault that we were not at liberty to exercise one of 
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and Creator, we were told in public, as well as in pri- 
vate, that if we did not like the customs, usages and | 
laws of our native State, we could go to our fatherland 
in Africa, under the auspices of the American Colo- 
nization Society. I asked them to repeat the charges. 
I asked the Legislature of that State, when it was my 
privilege to stand before them, if we had ever sacri- 
ficed our rights by our vices, or whether we had not 
acquired them by our virtues; and that Legislature 
remained silent, and has remained silent from that 
time to this. And, sir, I hope the day is not far dis- 
tant, when that question being put to other parts of 
the country, the only answer that shall be made, 
shall be one of silence. Silence, in many instances, 
is ominous, and in this it is ominous in view of the 
infernal machinations of the American Colonization 
Society, from the very t of its inception to the 
present time. Hence, whether in the abstract or in 
the concrete, it is ever to be detested by us, as a peo- 
ple, it is ever to be opposed, and, if necessary, to be 
resisted,even to the shedding of the blood, that neces- 
sity will find a place in our hearts. (Applause.) 

Now, sir, a word with respect to these charges. I 
see before me this evening, a large number of people 
of color. What says the Society? That we are ‘low, 
vicious, idle, besotted ;’ in a word, that we are ‘nui- 
sances, and consequently that we must be removed.’ 
But in the very next breath they tell the patrons of 
the Society and those whom they would convert to 
their cause—‘ Remove these low, vicious, idle, besot- 
ted nuisances to Africa, and in-an instant they stand 
up clothed in all the attributes calculated to make 
them missionaries and teachers in the work of civiliza- 
tion and Christianity.” I have asked them to put 
this and that together, and reconcile them if they 
can. My audience, sir, gives the lie to the charges, 
and my audience will give the lie to them to-night 
by endorsing these resolutions. And I hope, sir, that 
when the proceedings of this meeting shall go over 
to England, and shall meet the eye of Mr. (agent) 
Miller, that they will have the’ desired effect upon 
him,—that they will teach him that if we are low 
and besotted in this country, it is American slavery 
and the Colonization Society that have made us so, 
(applause); that if we are vicious, American slavery 
has made us vicious; that if we are idle, American 
prejudice has made us idle; in short, that American 
slavery and the American Colonization Society have 
been the instruments of making us just what we are 
in our vices. (Applause.) 

If we are ignorant, I ask, to whom is it attributa- 
ble but to slavery and the Colonization Society ? 
The one has said, that if we wished to obtain a 
knowledge of the arts and sciences, we must be 
colonized; and the other, when we knocked at the 
door of the college and academy, has said to us, go 
to your fatherland. We have been treated shameful- 
ly; ay, shamefully! Here in your city, not long since, 
was written over the door of one of your places of 
public exhibition, ‘No admission for dogs and ne- 
groes’ (laughter.) Sir, I believe American slavery 
instituted that notice in that place of exhibition. In 
Philadelphia, a few weeks ago, I saw a notice inti- 
mating to ‘ respectable colored people’ that they could 
gain admission to see the wax figures on a certain day 
and hour, taking it for granted that this was to be 
felt by them as a privilege. What but American 
slavery and the American Colonization Society 
prompted the notice in that paper ? 





Now, sir, I call upon this audience to give their 
unanimous sanction to the most radical sentiments 
contained in.this resolution. And why do I say it? 
Sir, a distinguished man long ago has said, ‘ Eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty.’ I wish to repeat that 
motto, by saying, that eternal vigilance is the price of 
our safety, as a people, in the United States. ( Applause.) 
How does it happen that in the State of New York 
there are thousands of colored persons disfranchised ? 
How does it happen that the same is true of the 
State of Pennsylvania, of Connecticut, and other 
States ? Can we trace it to any other source than the 
one to which I have referred? I apprehend not. Sir, 
I believe that Henry Clay, with all his eloquence on 
the one hand, and John C. Calhoun, with all his dev- 
ilism (laughter) on the other, would not come before 
this mecting and attempt to sustain their charges. 
And why? Because, as my friend H. C. Wright said 
of another movement not long since in Philadelphia, 
‘their movement carries upon its face alie.’ And 
what is the lie? Why, that Africa is our fatherland. 
Now I apprehend that if we should note and count 
this audience, we should be obliged to come to the 
conclusion that the fatherland of the colored people 
was almost any where else than Africa. (Great 
laughter.) I think, sir, that their origin would be 
traceable to very nearly the same spot where are 
found your Clays, your Calhouns, your McDuffies, 
and your Wises. (Renewed laughter.) I apprehend 
that it would be found in any other direction than 
Africa, at least. But my remark is not directly ap- 
plicable to my audience alone. A distinguished 
man said long ago, that ‘in the veins of many a slave 
is known to course the blood of the noblest of our 
Southern planters.’ Well, sir, why does it happen 
that in the Southern country we find a law unlike the 
law of any other country beneath the canopy of 
heaven? We find the law there to be, that the child 
shall follow the condition of the mother. Why is 
this? Sir, if the people in the Southern country were 
to follow the condition of the father, we know very 
well what that condition would be. (Laughter and 
applause.) Now it seems to me that the patrons of 
the Colonization Society need to change their phrase- 
ology, and if they insist that we go to Africa at all, 
it should be on the score that Africa is our mother 
and not our fatherland. (Laughter.) I do not, Mr. 
Chairman, wish to convey the idea that if Africa was 
my fatherland, I should be ashamed of it; very far 
from it. For in view of the vices of the white Amer- 
ican on the one hand, and the virtues of the colored 
American on the other, I think we may be decidedly 
more proud of our ancestry than they can be of 
theirs, so far as the last one or two hundred years are 
concerned. We have every thing else to be ashamed 
of on our part, and I am not here to deprecate the 
Colonization Society on the score of being ashamed 
of Africa as my fatherland. 

One word more in this connection. We look around 
our country at the present time, and what do we be- 
hold? We find coming to our shores, day after day, 
week after week, month after month, thousands and 
tens of thousands of those who have heretofore been 
a population of paupers, and they receive a hearty 
welcome as they pour n from every country and 
clime, from every tongue and kindred. Now, sir, it 
is strange that while the doors of the American peo- 
ple are thrown widely open, and all classes from every 
country are allowed to come, and are welcomed here, 
it is strange, I say, that there are not some other rea- 
sons than those given, why a peculiar class of the 
American people should be transported out of the 
country. I believe, sir, that the scheme is unconstitu- 
tional as wellas unchristian. I do not know a section 
or passage or word in the American Constitution re- 
cognizing the removal of any portion of the Ameri- 
can people unstained by crime; and I have never 
been satisfied with the coolness with which, in too 
many instances, the propositions of the Colonization 
Society have been received by the colored people. I 
think, sir, we should have shown more spirit in the 
matter. . 

Rev. Cuartes B. Ray offered the following reso- 
lution, and supported it by an effective speech :— 

Resolved, That in the principle at the basis of the 
American Colonization scheme, we recognize the fos- 
tering spirit of American caste—the spirit which 
would degrade us in the Church, which would eject 
us from the literary institutions of the country, and 
heap insult upon us in our endeavors for elevation. 


Mr. CueRies S. Reason presented the following 
resolution >— 
Resolved, That from evidence in the past history of 


‘the Liberia Colony, we have reason to believe that it 


has been reereant to the cause of human freedom, and 
an enslaver of its own kindred. 

Mr. Frepenicx Doverass.—Mr. Chairman, there 
is no end to the devices of our enemies. The failure 
of one only makes rorm for anether. One is scarcely 
defeated when another is invented. When driven 
from one point, they plant themselves at another. 
They are as prolific of schemes as Egypt was of frogs. 
In these circumstances, we ought to be always on the 
look out—armed at all points, and ready to march in 
any direction, and to mect the enemy, whether in 
this or any other country. 

Of all the assaults which we have experienced dur- 
ing the last twenty years, none have been more subtle 
and plausible than those emanating from the Ameri- 
can Colonization Society. 

Under the garb of philanthropy and religion, its ef- 
forts to degrade us have been as various as they have 
been grievous. Of the history of that Society you 
have already been well informed, and with its origin 
you are equally familiar. Itis, as you are aware, the 
joint product of slaveholders of the South, and negro- 
haters of the North, and fitly bears the image of both 
parents. Embodying all the malignity of the slave- 
holder, and all the negro-hating spirit of the North- 
erner, it is our ever-vigilant and bitter adversary. It 
has often changed its position, and assumed by turns 
all the colors of the rainbow, but has never changed 
its essential character. It is now, as it ever has been, 
a most deceitful and cunning scheme against the 
peace and freedom of the colored people of the land. 

Sir, we are here to expose and denounce this Ja- 
nus-faced enemy. And I am glad to bear a humble 
share in this work. The special duty of this meet- 
ing has already been well and honorably discharged, 
and I, forone, have no fear of the result. Our hum- 
ble words, on the strong wings of the winds, will be 
speedily wafted to the shores of England. They 
will strengthen the hands of our faithful and able 
representative there, and defeat the schemes of our 
subtle foe. WhatI have to say must be only by way 
of amplification. 

Is it not strange, sir, that a system which has been 
condemned by the noble Wilberforce, exposed by the 
good and great Clarkson, and shattered by the thun- 
der-bolts of O’Connell—whose honored graves are 
yet scarcely green with the verdure of two summers 
—should so soon make its appearance on the shores 
of old England? The audacity of this Society is only 
equalled by its malignity. Scourged and driven from 
the shores of England by Wilberforce, Clarkson and 
O’Connell, it seems to have waited impatiently for 
their removal to the land of spirits, to return again to 
its work of meanness and deception. As usual, it has 
gone abroad with a smile on its check, and a lie in its 
mouth. In thesemblance of an angel, and the reality 
of ademon—professing sympathy for the colored peo- 
ple of America—it labors to drive us from our home 
and country. 

Sir, it does not seek to do this by open and fair 
means. If such were true, we should have less fault 
to find. It does not propose to compel us to leave 
this country by force and arms, but secks to bring 
about a state of things unfavorable to our remaining 
in this country. It does not tell us to go—but tells 
us we had better go—that we can never enjoy equal 
rights or peace in this country—that we are a doomed 
people, and that no efforts can save us while we re- 
main here; and sometimes goes so far as to intimate 
that if we do not go now, the time is not far distant 
when we may be compelled to go. 

Such, sir, are the sentiments of that Society; and 
it is these discouraging, insulting and menacing sen- 
timents which have strengthened prejudice, and sup- 
ported Slavery in this country. But for the efforts of 
this Society, I believe there would, long before this, 
haye been an united and determined effort on the part 
of the whole North against Slavery. It has kept 
alive this prejudice. The agents, and presses, and 
reports of that Society.carefully kept out of sight all 
the evidences of our improvement, and only repre- 
sented us as degraded, ignorant and besotted. 

Mr. Chairman, the fundamental, and—as Daniel 
Webster would say—the everlasting objection to Col- 
onization, is this: that it assumes that the colored 
people, while they remain in this country, can never 
stand on an equal footing with the white population 
of the United States. This objection, I say, is a 
fundamental one; it lies at the very basis of this en- 
terprise ; and, as such, I am opposed to it, have ever 
been opposed to it, and shall, I presune, ever continue 
to oppose it. It takes the ground that the colored 
people of this country can never be free, can never 
improve here; and it is spreading throughout the 
country this hope-destroying, this misanthropic doc- 
trine, chilling the aspirations of the colored people 
themselves, and leading them to feel that they can- 
not, indeed, ever be free in this land. In this respect, 
the influence of the Colonization scheme has been 
most disastrous to us. It has advocated the most 
stringent persecution in some instances towards color- 
ed men. But let me, sir, read a resolution: 


Resolved, That if it be left optional with a slave to 
goto Africa or not, we advise him not to go, but 
rather to remain here and add to the number of those 
who may yet imitate the example of our fathers of 76. 

I do not mean to say here, my friends, that this re- 

sult is a desirable one—the result to which I look— 
but I look to it as an inevitable one, if the nation 
shall persevere in the enslavement of the colored peo- 
ple. Ihave not the slightest doubt but that at this 
moment, in the Southern States, there are skilfully- 
contrived and deeply-laid schemes in the minds at 
least of the leading thinkers there, for the accomplish- 
ment of this very result. The slaveholders are sleep- 
ing on slumbering volcanoes, ifthey did but know it; 
and I want every colored man in the South to re- 
main there and ery in ihe ears of the oppressors, 
‘Liberty for all or chains for all.’ (Great applause.) 
I want them to stay there with the understanding that 
the day may come—lI do not say it will come, I do 
not say that I would hasten it, Ido not say that I 
would advocate the result or aim to accomplish or 
bring it about,—but I say it may come; and in so say- 
ing, I only base myself upon the doctrine of the Scrip- 
tures, and upon human nature, and speaking out 
through all history. ‘Those that lead into captivity, 
shall go into captivity.” ‘Those that take the sword, 
shall perish by the sword.’ Those who have tram- 
pled upon us for the last two hundred years, who 
have used their utmost endeavors to crush every no- 
ble sentiment in our bosom, and destroy our manly as- 
pirations ; those who have given us blood to drink for 
wages, may expect that their turn will come one 
day. It was in view of this fact that Thomas Jeffer- 
son, looking down through the vista of the future, ex- 
claimed: ‘I tremble for my country when I reflect 
that God is just, and that his justice cannot sleep for- 
ever.’ He saw even through the distance of time 
through which he looked, down beyond the present, 
to a future period, when the spirit of liberty and man- 
hood would lead the slave to bare his bosom and 
struggle in his chains for Freedom, as was illustrated 
by the fathers of ’76 ; (applause,) and seeing this he 
said ‘I tremble for my country.’ 
The Colonization scheme aims, they say, to prevent 
or avert this disastrous consequence. Sir, such an 
effort is unscriptural, it is unchristian. There is no 
other way whereby men can escape the penalty of 
their crimes but by repentance. But instead of 
preaching repentance to slaveholders, these Coloniza- 
tionists are proposing to remove away from them the 
object of their hatred without dislocating the hatred 
itself. I say then, that it is unchristian and unscrip- 
tural. Those slaveholders must take the consequence 
of their crime. Man loves liberty and will ever try 
to regain it. 








The ery of the slave goes up to heaven, to Gog and 
unless the American people shall break every y.1, 
and let the oppressed go free, that spirit in man which 
abhors chains, and will not be restrained by them 
will lead those sable arms that have long been Ag 
gaged in cultivating, beautifying and a erring = 
South, to spread death and devastation there. (Gren 
applause.) Some men go for the abolition of dee 
by peaceable means. So dol; Lam a peace " 
but I recognize in the Southern States at this Moment 
as has been remarked here, a state of war. ¢:, ‘ 
know that I am speaking now, not to this audience 
alone, for I see reporters here, and I learn that what 
is spoken here is to be published, and will be read by 
Colonizationists, and perhaps by slaveholders, I want 
them to know that at least one colored man in the 
Union, peace man though he is, would greet with} , 

" joy 
the glad news, should it come here to-morrow, that an 
insurrection had broken out in the Southern Statos 
(Great applause.) I want them to know that a Weck 
man cherishes that sentiment—that one of the fugitive 
slaves holds it, and that itis not impossible that some 
other black men (A voice—we are all so here,) icin 
have oceasion, at some time or other, to pat this thon, 
into practice. Sir, I want to alarm the slayeho! 
and not alarm them by mere declamation, or by mer, 
bold assertions, but to show them that there is Teally 
danger in persisting in the crime of continuing slayer, 
in this lund. I want them to know that there aresome 
Madison Washingtons in this country. (Applanse.) 
The American people have been accustomed to regard 
us asinferior beings. The Colonization Society has tola 
them that we are inferior beings, wid that in conse. 
qnence of our calm and tame submission to the yoke 
which they have imposed upon us; to their chains, 
fetters, gags, lashes, whipping-posts, dungeons and 
bloodhounds, we must be regarded as inferior—tha 
there is no fight in us,—-and that is evidence enough to 
prove that God intended us to retain the position which 
wenow occupy. I want to prevent them from laying 
this flattering unction to their souls. There are color. 
ed persons who hold other views, who entertain oth- 
er feelings, with respect to this matter. * * ¢ 

Sir, I thank God that there is some part of his foot. 
stool upon which the bloody statutes of slavery can - 
not be written. ‘They cannot be written on the proud, 
towering billows of the Atlantic. The restless 
waves will not permit those bloody statutes to be re- 
corded there; those foaming billows forbid it; olg 
ocean, gnawing with its hungry surges upon our rock- 
bound coast, preaches a lesson to American soil : «You 
may bind chains upon the limbs of your people, if 
you will; you may place the yoke upon them, if you 
will; you may brand them with irons; you may 
write out your statutes and preserve them in the ar- 
chives of your nation, if you will; but the moment 
they mount the surface ofour unsteady waves, those 
statutes are ebliterated, and the slave stands redeemed, 
disenthralled.’ This part of God's domain then is 
free, and I hope that ere long our own soil will also 
be free. (Applause.) 

At eleven o'clock, P. M., the meeting adjoumed, to 
meet on the following evening, at the same place, after 
the unanimous adoption of the Resolutions in the 
course in which they were presented. 

Seal on 
NORFOLK COUNTY A. 8. SOCIETY. 

The Annual Meeting of the Norfolk Co. A. 8. So- 
ciety was held in Dedham, at the Temperance Hall, 
on Thursday, April 26. The President, Edmund 
Quincy, took the Chair at the opening of the meet- 
ing, and after prayer by Warren Allen, of Walpole, 
an animated discussion was held upon the philosophy 
and methods of Anti-Slavery agitation. The Free- 
Soil party was ably represented by Dr. Cleveland, of 
Dedham, recently of Baltimore, Mr. F. W. Bird, and 
Rey. E. Thompson, of East Walpole ; and their views 
were combatted by Messrs. Pillsbury, Quincy, C. 
Stearns, W. Allen, and others. The discussion was 
carried on in the most friendly spirit, though in the 
most thorough manner. 

In the afternoon, Mr, Pillsbury introduced the fol- 
lowing resolutions, which he sustained in a speech of 
much force and pungency : 

Resolved, That the abolition of slavery is to be 
looked and labored for, not in the formation of polit- 
ical parties, or any other governmental action, under 
the present Constitution ; but in a radical change and 
reformation in the moral sentiment of the nation, such 
as will result in the unconditional overthrow of the 
Constitution, or of the slavery that has so long exist- 
ed under it. Therefore, 

Resolved, That the work of abolitionists is first a 
strict and unwavering adherence to their principles, 
and then the speediest and most thorough extension 
of them in their power, by such means and instru- 
mentalities as shall promise most favorably to that end. 

They were discussed with much spirit by Messrs. 
Thompson, Bird, Franklin Williams, Bliss, Brown, 
and others. Mr. Phillips arriving towards the close 
of the afternoon, concluded the session with a clear 
and powerful exposition of the principles contained 
in the resolutions. 

The following individuals were unanimously elect- 
ed the officers of the Society for the ensuing year : 

President, 

EDMUND QUINCY, Dedham. 
Vice Presidents, 
Richard Clapp, Dorchester ; 
Ellis Allen, Medfield; 
Samuel Philbrick, Brookline ; 
Cornelius Cowing, West Roxbury ; 
Elias Richards, Weymouth ; 
Edwin Thompson, East Walpole. 
Corresponding Secretary, 
‘Franklin Williams, Roxbury. 
Recording Secretary, 
Anne W. Weston, Weymouth. 
Executive Committee, 
Daniel Gregg, Dedham ; 
Lawson D. Gray, Walpole ; 
Eliza H. Taft, Dedham ; 
Hiram W. Blanchard, Dorchester; 
James B. Rogers, Walpole ; 
Louisa Allen, am. 

In the evening, Mr. Brownintroduced Mr. Crafts to 
the audience, which was as large as the hall could 
hold, in an excellent address. Mr. Crafts told the in- 
cidents of the remarkable escape of himself and bis 
wife with much simplicity and candor, and with 
great effect. The interest of the crowded anditory 
was perfectly breathless, and the appearance of Mrs- 
Crafts by his side, at the close of his narrative, was 
greeted with loud and sympathetic applause. 

-Mr. Phillips then followed, using the case in hand 
as a text for most pregnant commentaries upon the 
republicanism and Christianity,—the State and the 
Church,—which could tolerate such things. The 
circumstance that the Annval Meeting of the Norfolk 
County Bible Society had been held the same after- 
noon, and addressed by Rev. Dr. Storrs,—a Soc iety 
which was forbidden by the laws of half the land 
from giving a Bible to Ellen Crafts, though its mem- 
bers believed her salvation to depend on a knowledg@ 
of its contents,—afforded a fruitful and happy souree 
of illustration and eloquent invective. 

Mr. Pillsbury concluded the session with a brief but 
felicitous speech, entorcing the same topics. : 

The attendance of members and friends of the Soc! 
ety was as large, and that of the inhabitants of Ded- 
ham larger, than usual. The friends from other 
towns met, during the intervals of the sessions, “ ith 
the abolitionists of Dedham, at the house of one of 
their number, most kindly offered for the occasion, 
and enjoyed an agreeable and useful season of soc ial 
intercourse. The meeting, in all respects, went off in 
the happiest manner. Its spirit and interest nev‘! 
flagged from the small beginning to the crowded 
conclusion, and all went away satisfied and encour 
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D ANTI-SLAVERY CON- 
VENTION. 


noeting of this Convention will be held 
= ESDAY, May 29, and will probably 
1s usual, the two following days. 
‘ sts of this Convention as the most 
1 enthusiastic of all the anti-slavery 

. she country during the year—the 

. , i . n-attested pledges of the friends of 
; a! ‘ning in bondage—the critical 
; regard to the establishment of 
¢ California and New Mexico, and 
ioajon of securing the annexation of 
a 1 St ,tes—_the remembrances of the 
ws obtained at previous meet- 





| impetus given to the car of 


7 ‘a short work in righteousness 


loubtediv will, 
ted by a zeal that never tires, @ 
-ver sumbers, and a spirit of hero- 
s from the conflict. Abolitionists 
Jand! we invite you to be with 
go inspiring. in the name of three 
ind their posterity. 
the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery So- 


‘ ’ FRANCIS JACKSON, President. 
wus (grinch, secretary. 
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Lonvon, April, 1849. derer. If he be not, he has strangely escaped the effects 
saan with which the circumstances of society had surrounded 
i ad _ after a wearing mental warfare,| him. We have done our best, as a people, to make 
come sudden manifestation of pro-| him one. With murder and horrors unutterable, we 
f into your mind? I know you must stole him or his ancestors from Africa, and he knows 
. ‘ alterat ns of depression and encour-| it well. We have made it a crime, in many States, 
+ which depress or cheer men engaged in active| for him to know how to read the laws of God or the 
a fart ri w you and Land most men who| land. We have even shut him and all his race from 
cad of Popery, of priests, and of the Inquisi-| the public schools in Boston!! We hired him for years 
ur i over the ignorance and supersti-| to kill innocent human beings in Florida, under Zach- 
masses of the people, when we have seen| ary Taylor, and paid him for it. We have shut him, 
» grovelling under the terrors of excommunica- | and all of his kind, from almost every lyceum, library, 
jer the denunciations or fears of the de- | museum, athenzum, gallery of the fine arts, high 
.s of the priests belonging to the other crafts| school, college, learned profession, and post of honor 
.j-winked the world, or portions of it,| or profit, in the land, or the gift of the people. And 
- ays wis. The recent upheavings on the| now we are horror-smitten, that he does not respect 
tinent have presented one or two greatly| the laws. We tried him, not before a jury of his 
+ manifestations of the quict progress of the} peers, but of those of a different color and condition, 
: « there, notwithstanding the heavy| and who, if they are like most of the community, 
und thick superstition of priestcraft, under | would forgive his crimes sooner than his complex- 
. the people have groaned ; the first is, the total! jon, however foul his crimes might be. 
ss of the people to the Pope's spiritual thun- I hope the day of the execution will be a day 
he other is, that the Hapsburg Committee,| long to be remembered. It should be a day of fast- 
r boy Emperor, have proclaimed a Con- ing and deep humiliation. A Proclamation should go 
. which goes as far as the mass of the people; forth, not from a hypocritical Governor, to a hypocrit- 
for, seeing how much of superstition and | ical church and people, but from the deep heart of 
ey still reverence. Man cannot love en-| humanity, to all who have hearts, summoning them 
ed politieal government whilst the priest is| to observe the day in a manner becoming the trag' 
t with him. The darkness has been greatest} scene which is to be enacted upon it. I hope Fa ' 
vhere priests have been thickest—the dark ages| neuil Hall will be procured for such a meeting on that 
‘ se in which they were paramount. If we| day as Massachusetts never saw. All the bells of the 
get the New Testament out of their hands, we | city ought to toll in the rising of the sun, that must 
1¢ authority for pure republicanism—a_ republi- | light and witness the melancholy spectacle. No shop 
inism which will consider the true meaning of the} or store ought to be opened on that day—no rattling 
vord—the public good—as the end and object of the! of wheels or tramp of horses’ hoofs should disturb the 
e of government. See how society springs for- | solemn stillness of that Sabbath of sorrow. The Hall 
|, the moment the Reformation and the art of| should be darkened, and then shrouded in the drapery 
nting put the Scriptures into the hands of the laity. of the deepest mourning—not for Washington Goode, 
nnot but think that it was good for man that Lu- | hanging dead in the air—but for the living commu- 
r was made of good fighting stuff—for if, in certain | nity, the Governor and authorities, who dare to kill 
ves of his career, he had quailed, where would the him for crimes, which he were indeed an angel not to 


le of 


loubt if the Pilgrim Fathers would have visited) der which we have grown him to manhood. Dirges 


ystem, by effecting the overthrow} prayer. 
bulwark, the American Union—| government witnesses, steeped most, if not all of 
bring together a crowd- | them, in the abominations of the brothel; on the oth- 


| writ, seals them with the solemnity of an oath, and 


the European Continent have been now?|. commit, afterthe training and the circumstances un- 


(merica, if you would have been where you are now; | 


| it is pretty certain you would not have borne the! sic, mournfully tuned to the solemnity of the occasion. 
us title of ‘Garrison the Abolitionist’; and that) And if there are voices inspired by Him 


hould not have had the pleasure of subscribing | 
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THE CRAFTS. 


Soteeny. of ages, to the things which belong to their peace. The 

Eprror: whole day and evening should be devoted to such 
sso uncommon for any thing to be done for| public exercises as are suited to elevate the human 
) in our ancient town, the birth-place of War-| character, until it can learn, at least, to treat those 


that almost any effort deserves special notice. 


hes we h 


ut the friends of the slave are indeed scarce. 

On Friday evening last, we were honored with the 
f Mr. and Mrs. Crafts, and W. W. Brown. 

In conse- 


meeting was held in the City Hall. 
f the inclemency of the weather, not a very 
nnuber assembled; but their narrative being 
teresting, another meeting was appointed for 
Monday evening, which was held in the Universalist 
Mr. Crafts 
a the story of his escape, which was listened 


with wonde 


md it was filled to overflowing. 


r, fear, and admiration, so narrow, in- 
ed, was their deliverance. His efforts, together with 
comely appearance and womanly modesty of his 
mnpletely disarmed prejudice,and produced con- 
to the evi) } } ; 
the evils of slavery, which, we trust, will 
forgotten. 


ted in the ¢ 


To one who has long been inter- 

1use, next to doing what he can in it, 
sure of having other minds brought to hear 

examine on the subject. 

ald further state, that the talents and ad- 
f Mr. Brown completely charmed the andi- 
‘ny of whom had thus heard a colored man 

& for the f 


rat time. 


How much longer will it be 
‘te equality of the colored race will be denied ? 
now but a petulant excuse for duties neg- 
Ms Brown had an opportunity of showing up 
‘alent religion of the day, in a striking and 


manner, and opened the eyes of many to 


~ w 


glect and outrage heaped upon the slave 
mbined religious organizations and sects of 
May success attend them in all their efforts. 
irs, lor universal freedom, F..W. 


say. 

Y 
— AND ENTHUSIASTIC MEETING. 
+ &ameeting was held at Belknap 

on the 5th instant, to take into consid- 
* “portance ef being represented in the 


an Anti-Slavery Society. at ; 
Moots lavery Society, at its present Annu- 


1ant to notice 
t Chur nh, 


Auer) 


r held in ; ay 
% held in the city of New York. 


Lf hon, John T. Hilton was chosen President, 
wh Hi. Roberts was appointed Secretary. 
- m : resident opened the meeting, and as a true 
; “ on ae feelingly upon the subject, 
~ “© Mie formation and progress of the 
movement, with Wm. Lloyd Garrison 
‘—a name most dear to us, ‘ona at the 
has “h the heart of every colored man should 
~=S8port of joy; and may we ever sustain him 
- ned coadjutors, and never forsake them, as 
» ® there is one left to contest the battle-field, or 
trumpet of freedom. 
remarks of Mr. HL were well received. He 
“followed by T. P. Smith, J. H. Roberts, R. John- 


™a, and others, 
Un w 
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% the power of appointment was delegat- 

—— ‘resident, who appointed Robert Morris, 

Masa Thomas P. Smith, as delegates to attend 
"nual Meeting of the Parent Society. 

‘he President and Secretary were directed to fur 

12 usual e ; 5 

‘sual credentials, and publish the proceedings 
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SLAUGHTER OP WASHINGTON GOODE. 
Dear Frienp Garrison ; 

The terrible deed must be done. Washington 
Goode dies by the halter. His fellow-sinners have 
determined to kill him. In a few days more, they 
are going to take him and choke him to death. And 
then his stiff and ghastly form, now on fire with life, 
will be given to the surgeons or the worms. But the 
erd will not be then. 

A new trial of the case has already commenced. 
A den of Ann-street prostitutes was disgorged into 
the Court, and deemed and reputed the ‘ Peace aad, 
Dignity of the State,’ just long enough to blaspheme 
away the life of a poor colored, yea, colored, forlorn, 
untaught, unecared for and abandoned sailor, and now 


the Governor says he shall be hung. Twenty-five 1 
wiversary successively and the| thousand of the people interpose, and petition for his 
; ‘| life. The Governor has full power to grant their 


There he stands. On the one hand are the 


er are the twenty-five thousand petitioners, represent- 
ing, unquestionably, the great amount of the public 
fecling of the Commonwealth. Who would not con- 
sider his life secure with such odds? But with the 
Governor, humanity, virtue, purity, avail nothing. 
He might listen to their prayer; but he prefers far 
other voices. He condenses the loathsome exhala- 
tions of the ‘way to hell’ into proofs strong as holy 


hangs Washington Goode like a dog, before the very 
face of so many thousands, begging for his life. 
This case is all to be tried anew. Goode may be a mur-§ 


should be sung, and performed on instruments of mu- 


‘ Who touched Isaiah's hallow’ d lips with fire,’ 
let those voices be heard on that day, uttering deep 
lamentations over the decline and fall of Man; and if 
it be possible, waking the people from their slumber 


whomit has trained and driven to crime, as humanely 
as it does the more highly favored and hardened of- 
fender. Who can doubt whether this would be such 
a Fast as God hath chosen? 
PARKER PILLSBURY. 
Marlborough, May 6th, 1849. 





From the Cleveland (Ohio) Democrat. 
JOHN G. PALFREY. 


The action of the Whigs of Massachusetts in op- 
posing this able man, has excited more doubt, all 
over the country, as to their real correctness on the 
subject of slavery, than any single political act done 
by them. 

Who put Mr. Palfrey in office? Whigs. For 
whom has he labored? Whigs. Yet standing on 
the declared will of Massachusetts, and dissenting 
from them as regards Gen. Taylor, because standing 
there, he has been assailed and hunted down with a 
partizan ferocity, alike brutal and unchristian. 

Mr. Palfrey has great influence in Congress. No 

man is listened to with more respect, or treated with 
more courtesy. He never speaks without command- 
ing the attentiou of the House. Is Massachusetts 
tired of such a representative ? If so, it is time that 
she should blot out the records of the past, and 
cease to value the stern courage which knows how 
to confront peril, and overcome it, wherever humanity 
calls for its exercise. 
_ He has stood up for his home, its people and its 
institutions, with the becoming pride of a man of 
Massachusetts. No representative has surpassed 
him here; few have equalled him. He has met the 
cavalier of Virginia, and over matched him in wit, 
and broken logic with the strongest Southrons and 
beaten them. Is Massachusetts sick of such a de- 
fender? If so, she had better forget herself and her 
glory, and say, let our representatives be partizan 
and servile, and truckling. 

A truer advocate of pure freedom we have not, 
and if Massachusetts bows to dictation from Wash- 
ington, and puts him down, she will merit, and the 
party that does it will receive, the indignation of 
freemen every where. 





Geyerat J. M. Commanper as a NvLuirrer.— 
This celebrated citizen and ventriloquist of the 
Georgetown District, S. C., who was the sole Repre- 
sentative from South Carolina at the Baltimore Con- 
vention, and to whom Cass is mainly indebted for his 
nomination, figured pretty extensively at a disunion 
meeting held at Georgetown on the 9th inst., to re- 
spond to Calhoun’s Address. Some very rare Reso- 
lutions were adopted by the meeting, declaring a 
‘crisis to be at hand, and that the passage of the 
Wilmot Proviso in reference to the new Territories 
would compe] South Carolina and the co-States of the 
South to absolve themselves from all federal obliga- 
tions, and resort to such means of defence as the 
great right of self-preservation may require.’ After 
declaring that the meeting prized the ‘ domestic in- 
stitation’ far higher than the perpetuation of the 
Confederacy, General Commander, the nine-voiced 
Baltimore Delegate, was appointed on a *‘ Committee 
of Safety and Correspondence,” composed of thir- 
teen members, to farther the designs of the meating. 





_Sexp tars to Heyry Cray. In the French Na- 
tional Assembly, on the 9th of last month, there was 
a great discussion on a proposition that the votes of 
sailors and soldiers should be counted in the colo- 
nies, when quartered there. Against this proposition 
M. Mathiew, a colored representative from Guada- 
oupe, made an able speech, which produced its ef- 
ec 


How does this read along side of Henry Clay's ex- 
pression, ‘1 woule make colonization an indispensa- 
ble condition te emancipation’ ? 





Colored Voters in Louisiana.—An item in the New 
Orleans Delta says:—The Grand Jury ef the parish 
of Rapides, La., have found a true bill against some 
of the negro voters of Ten Mile and vicinity, for vot- 
— and aguinst the commissioners for allowing them 

vote, 


ARRIVAL OF THE AMERICA AT NEW-YORK. 


SEVEN DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 
The French Government has determined to send 
an army of 14,000 men, under Gen. Oudiuot, to Ci- 
vita Vecchia, to assist the Pope, and ‘to secure a free 
and liberal government to the Roman people.’ 

The Assembly, by a vote of 395 to 283, granted 1,- 
200,000 franes to meet the expenses. 

The cholera is increasing in Paris. Up to the 14th 
ult. there had been 1762 cases, of which 1022 had 
proved fatal. 

Italy is in confusion. The Republicans have been 
put dow: ia Genoa, after having had command of the 
city {ue mine days, In Tuscany there has been a ris- 
ing in favor of the Grand Duke, and the recent Dic- 
tator is now a prisoner. The landing of the French 
at Civita Vecchin will undoubtedly restore the Pope 
and put an end to the Roman Republic. 

Neeice is besieged by the Austrians by sea and 
and. 

Sicily is the scene of a ferocious struggle. A 

battle was fought on Good Friday, between the Nea- 
politan and Swiss troops and the Catanians, which re- 
sulted in the complete overthrow of the latter, and 
the sacking and plundering of their city and the burn- 
ing of their renowned Library and Museum of Natur- 
al History. Syracuse immediately surrendered in 
consequence of this defeat, and Palermo is now the 
only place of much strength in the hands of the Sicil- 


ans. 
The Austrians have been seriously repulsed by the 
Hungaricns, and all the divisions of their army have 
retreated towards Pesth. The great struggle is now 
for the possession of Comorn, a fortress on the Dan- 
ube, 20 leagues below Vienna, which the Aus- 
trians have been beseiging for several weeks, and the 
Hungarians are endeavoring to relieve. Windisch- 
gratz has been defeated in endeavoring to check the 
Magyars coming to the relief of Comorn, and the Hun- 
garians now occupy an important position at Waitzen. 
The imperialists among the inhabitants of the Hunga- 
rian capital are flying towards Austria. 
Germany is still unsettled, and Prussia has obtained 
the consent of only a few of the small states to its 
assumption of the Imperial crown. Austria is vio- 
lently opposed to it. But the Cologne Gazette of the 
18th contains the following :— 
A new Prussian note, bearing date April 13th, and 
intended as an answer to the Austrian oneof the 8th, 
has, in the clearest and most unequivocal manner, de- 
clared to the Olmutz Cabinet that the Prussian Gov- 
ernment will not be deterred by the opposition of the 
Austrian Ministry from assisting with all its power in 
a speedy formation of a Union Corfederate State, and 
that it is firmly resolved to uphold and protect the 
work thus accomplished, with the concordance of the 
German Princes. 
This is considered as betokening war between Aus- 
tria and the German Confederation. We think the 
Austrian ministry will be wiser. 
Denmark is blockading the German ports, but had 
withdrawn her army from Sunderville to the Island of 
Alsen. The Danish entrenchments were forced at 
Dupel by the Saxon and Bavarian troops, with the 
loss of 150 to600 men. Several captures had been 
made by Danish vessels, and the emigrant ships are 
threated with the same fate. 
On Monday, 23d April, in the House of Lords, in 
reply to a question, Lord Lansdowne said that the 
British Government, though aware of the intended 
French intervention in Rome for the restoration of 
the Pope, had taken no part in suggesting or promo- 
ting it, though he acknowledged that they did not dis- 
approve it. 
Mr. Duffy has beer. set at liberty on bail for his ap- 
nce at anew trial, the jnry having again disa- 


«ay Lind has been married at Bath to Mr. Harris, 
and retired from the stage. 

The details of the battle of Goojorat confirm the re- 
port by the Indian Mail of the 17th of March of the 
victory gained by Lord Gough. The British captur- 
ed 53 of the 59 guns which the Sikhs brought into ac- 
tion, together with all their camp magazine, ammuni- 
tion, etc. The loss of the British was 6 officers and 
92 men killed. The war of the Punjaub is considered 
at an end. 

The news from Hong Kong is to the 27th of Feb- 
ruary. The dispute about opening the city gates at 
Canton was still going on, but there was general con- 
fidence that the stipulatians of the treaty of Nankin 
would be enforced. 

Two British officers were missing, and it was fear- 
ed some catastrophe had happened to them. 

Trade in India and China was in a satisfactory state. 

The America brings 66 through passengers and 
£200,000 in specie. 





Later from St. Domingo.—The brig Stephen G. Bass, 

Capt. Winchester, arrived last evening from St. Do- 
mingo City, with dates to the 13th ultimo. We are 
informed by Captain W., that President Soulouque 
was within sixteen miles of the city, with an army of 
20,000 well disciplined troops. He had taken all the 
towns on his march, and was expected to attack the 
city ina day ortwo. ‘The inhabitants were taking ev- 
ery possible chance to leave. A number of British 
vessels were crowded with refugees, and a large quan- 
tity of money and valuable property was placed in the 
houses of the American and British Consuls. 
- The city was almost deserted by women and chil- 
dren, and no doubt it is, by this time, in possession of 
Soulouque ; and from the character of the man, it is 
s.apposed much blood has been shed. 





Hayti.—The mate of the brig O’Brien, from St. 
Domingo city, April 13th, informs us that there had 
been a number of battles fought between the Domin- 
ican and the Haytien armies. The latter, led by 
President Soulouque, were victorious, having taken 
every pluce of note, and were daily expected to attack 
St. Domingo city, being then at ,a city within 16 
miles of St. Domingo. 

Since writing the above, we have received Port au 
Prince papers to the 15th ult. They contain various 
details of military operations between the Haytien 
troops and the Dominicans. The former have gained 
important advantages over the Dominicans, and by 
the last accounts they had captured Azua, where 
they got possession of eleven pieces of artillery, sev- 
eral thousand pounds of powder, &c. From that 
place, Soulouque has issued a proclamation to his sol- 
diers, promising them that they shall shortly be at the 
city of Domingo.—Jour. of Com. 








fe Although England may gnash her teeth for 
her former folly and present impotence to prevent 
what she fears will happen, although Palmerston or 
any other foreign minister may intrigue in Cabinets 
and declaim in Parliaments against the purchase of 
Cuba by the United States, it seems, from all the 
signs of the times, that if we only wait for a little 
while, the ripened pear will fall into our lap. And if, 
as some immagine, Canada should apply for admission 
into the Union, the probability of our acquiring Cuba 
will be much increased ; for the southern States will 
make the annexation of Cuba an indispensable condi- 
tion to the annexation of Canada.— New Orleans Cres- 
cent. 

Undoubtedly the slave power will try to make con- 
ditions of this kind, but whether the attempt will be 
successful, we may doubt. ‘The South’ is not om- 
nipotent, and the people of the free States are begin- 
ning to find it out. 





Brazil Slave Trade.—A letter from Rio Janeiro, 
published in the New York Journal of Commerce, 
says— 

‘The slave trade is carried on to a very great ex- 
tent here. Notwithstanding the efforts that are 
made by the English and Americans, vessels are 
continually hovering about the coast. They manage 
to supply the market, and will supply it, at any risk, 
and they export annually, as I am told on the best 
authority, over one hundred thousand slaves. Five 
hundred and sixty slaves landed night before last 
before our hotel, without any secresy whatever.’ 





White Slaves.— At Montgomery, the only remarka- 
ble thing I saw was one of the waiters hehind my 
chair at breakfast, whose face exhibited so little affin- 
ity with the negro type, that I inquired of one of his 
black fellow servants whether he was a white or a 
colored man. He was a slave like the rest, and a sad 
thing it was to see. He was a fine, handsome fellow, 
with a bright and intelligent countenance, It re- 
minded me of advertisements I have seen in southern 

apers for runaway slaves, with the caution that they 
might probably try to escape by passing themselves off' 
for white persons.—Cor. N. Y. Eve. Post. 








Bixeuampton, April 30, 1849. 

A most extraordinary murder was committed in 
our county on Friday last. A Mr. Houghtailing, of 
very intemperate habits, was ploughing in compa- 
ny with a young son, only eight years of age, and 
overcome by intoxicatlon, unable to proceed with his 
work, laid himself down in the furrow, and went to 
slee 

This young man, seeing his father’s helpless _con- 
dition, took the team from the plough, and driving 
them to the barn, unharnessed them, and then went 
to the house, where he obtained a — axe, and pro- 
ceeded directly to the spot where his father lay, and 
absolutely chopped his head off, and, as he tells the 
story, struck the trunkless head a blow which threw it 
several feet from him. 

The reason he assigns for the horrid deed is, that 
his father was a worthless, drunken scamp, and that 








the day previous he had chastised him when intoxi- 
cated, 


© Fatal Rai Accident.—Last evening, at a little 
before 8 o'clock, as a young woman—whose name 
we could not learn—was attempting to cross the track 
of the Worcester railway, at a short distance from 
the station, she was overtaken by a train of cars, 
and both legs and arms severed, killing her in a few 


= The female killed by the cars on the Worces- 
ter railway, Wednesday evening of last week, was 
named Ann Carney, and aged pt en This acci- 
dent happened at the crossing of Albany street. The 
deceased resided with her mother in a small house 


_ Close by the track, and attempted to cross over to a 


grocery opposite, having a shawl over her head, 
which it is sup prevented her from secing the 
cars. Besides the complete amputation of both arms 
and both legs, her body was shockingly mangled. 
Coroner Andrews held an inquest yesterday, and a 
verdict of accidental death was rendered, 


Virginia Election.—The Whigs have elected but one 
member of Congress—a Mr. Kim, from the Pendle- 
ton district. 


[ M. Verdalle, the Zronaut, made another as- 


cension from New Orleans, on the 22d ult., with feet |. 


to heaven, head to earth, and smoking a cigar. 


€#F The barn belonging to Christopher Symonds, 
of Weare, N. H., was burnt on Friday evening last, 
containing eight valuable horses, four oxen and a 
cow, together with harnesses, carriages, &c. Loss, 
about $2000. 


Conjugal.A woman named Annan, whose hus- 
band had been sent to the Illinois penitentiary, com- 
mitted a small theft for the purpose of joining him, 
and, with her child of nine or ten months old, was 
sent to the same prison. 


t Lady Franklin respectfully requests President 
Taylor's co-operation in search of Sir John Franklin, 
which he has cheerfully granted. 


te An editriz is a candidate for the French As- 
sembly. She says a legislature composed exclu- 
sively of men is not fit to make laws for men and 
toomen. 


C= The Boston Times says that on Wednesday of 
last week Mr. Charles Leverett, of Swamscot, caught 
a halibut weighing 375 pounds. 


Business-like.—A cabinet-maker in Charleston, 8. 
C., advertises ‘ Cradles and Coffins,’ with all necessa- 
ry intermediate furniture. 


te Alexander Ramsay, the new Governor of Mi- 
nesota, was, fifteen years ago, a journeyman cabinet- 
maker ; he then attended a manual labor school, af- 
terwards studied law, subsequently became a member 
of Congress, and now is Governor of Minesota. 


Accidental Death.—We learn from an extra of the 
Rochester N. Y. Advertiser, that the canvas of Welch 
and Mann's circus was blown down on Monday eyve- 
ning, during the performance, and a man named W. 
H. Crowell was killed, and another, named George 
Ives, badly wounded. 


Recreant Minister —The Rev. James Howith was 
sentenced to two years in the Penitentiary during the 
last Circuit Court in Cherokee county, Alabama. 
Crime, bigamy. 


Brutal Homicide.—Yesterday forenoon a boatman 
named Patrick Carroll, residing in part of a house in 
Vine street, near Fairmount, murdered his wife by 
choking her in a brutal manner, and throwing her 
down stairs. He had only been married to her a few 
months.—Vhiladelphia paper, 


[# Wm. 5. Robinson, late editor of the Lowell 
Courier, and more recently of the Boston Republican, 
is about to commence the publication of a Free Soil 
weekly paper in Lowell. Mr. Robinson is one of the 
most vigorous writers of the day, and the new paper 
will be a valuable and welcome addition to the Amer- 
ican press. We trust that it will flourish.— Boston 
Times. 


Ten Hour Law.—The law making ten hour's labor 
a legal day’s work, went into operation in this State 
on the 20th ult. The law applies to all kinds of labor 
except agricultural employment and monthly labor. 
The law also prohibits, under penalty, the employ- 
ment, by any corporation, of any minor under sixteen 
years of age, for more than ten hours in any one day. 
-—Augusta ( Me.) Age. 


From Cape Haytien.—A battle has been fought be- 
tween the Haytiens and the Dominicans, in which 
the latter were utterly routed, with great loss. The 
battle is represented to have been a hotly contested 
one, and the Haytiens did not altogether escape, los- 
ing, it is said, from one to two hundred. Of the Do- 
minicans, three or four hundred were killed, mostly 
in battle. 


Unfortunate Expedition.—Among the passengers in 
steamer Hetzel, at New Orleans from the Brazos, was 
a Mr. Buchanan, who started from New York for Cal- 
ifornia, with a party of seven persons, one of whom 
was murdered at Matamoras. Five others died of 
cholera, and he, the only survivor, is wending his way 
back again. 


Death by Chloroform.—A young man, by the name 
of George, who was suffering from deafness or some 
other affection of the head, came t» this city a few 
days ago, to submit to an operation for his relief. 
Chloroform was administered by the surgeon, that he 
might undergo the operation without suffering, in 
consequence of which the patient died.—Cincinnati 
Atlas. 


Diep, at Upton, Rev. Benjamin Wood, pastor of 
the Congregational Society, 76 years 7 mos. 

At Syracuse, N. Y., Dr. Roberts, of that city; 
death occasioned by touching a pimple on his fore- 
head, which was bleeding, with some matter from a 
vaccine scab which he had just removed from the 
arm of achild. The virus appeared to operate instant- 
ly, as in a few hours he was delirious. 


Sacreligious—On Saturday night, the German Lu- 
theran Church, corner of Suffolk and Waltham streets, 
was entered by breaking a pane of glass in a side 
window. Several inside doors were forced, a desk 
was broken open, but nothing of value was taken. 


The Quaker Poet Dead.—Bernard Barton, the Qua- 
ker Poet, died at Ipswich, England, about the first of 
April, and was buried amid the affecting silence of 
the Quaker ceremonial, ‘ broken only by the warning 
voice of one reverend elder.’ 


Wake Snakes.—Mr, Luther Morse, of Mill Village, 
recently killed, about three miles from Dedham, forty- 
two black snakes, all of which he found in one hole 
or den in the ground. The longest of these meas- 
ured five feet and six inches, and the shortest three 
feet—making an aggregate length of one hundred 
and seventy-eight feet and six inches. This is strict- 
ly true.—Lowell Courier. 


A Real Heroine.—The Louisville Democrat states 
that Mr. Johns, owner of the saw mill at Industry, a 
few miles below Cincinnati, was stunned by the stroke 
of a cable, while endeavoring to secure a raft of logs, 
and knocked into the river. His life was saved only 
by the intrepidity of his daughter, a young lady of 
18, who plunged in after him, and held his head 
above the water until assistance arrived. 


‘A Father Pleading with his Son.’ Under this head 
the Christian Contributor has published a very ear- 
nest letter on the subject of slavery, written by a ven- 
erable Baptist minister, Rey. Jesse Hartwell, of Per- 
ry, Lake Co., Ohio, to his son, Rev. Jesse Hartwell, 
Dp. D., of Georgia. Eld. Hartwell is nearly eighty 
years of age, and from the style in which he leads 
with his son, it appears that his feelings are akin to 
those of the aged patriarch when he mourned over 
his son in Egyptian bondage. 


The heir of the earldom of Angus, a title of the 
Douglass family, has been discovered to be an old gar- 
dener at Capetown, who calls himself Dalgliesh. ‘The 
queen means to give him the earldom, and its income 
of £30,000 a year. 


Connecticut.—Gov. Trumbull, of Connecticut, de- 
livered his inaugural message on Thursday afternoon 
of last week. Among other topics which he touched 
upon, is the question of the extension of slavery into 
the new Territories. He says it becomes New Eng- 
landers to approach this delicate subject in the = 
of forbearance and regret, (!!) rather than that of an- 
imosity and complaint ; ever keeping it in mind, that 
though their tors were g the first to dis- 
cover and apply the remedy for slavery, they were 
also the most active in its introduction into our coun- 
try. 





Negro Stealiny.—At a late sitting of the court at 
Camden, one Brown was convicted of stealing negroes. 


them. They were soon ap 
municati 
for home, 


upon his testimony Brown was convicted. His coun- 


sel, we learn, intend moving for a new trial, at the] j 


Court of Appeals, in May next.—Charleston Mer- 


cury. 


t Cyrus Pierce, Principal of the State Norma 
School at West Newton, has resigned his office, and 
his resignation has been accepted by the board of 
education. It will be remembered that considerable 
fault was found with Mr. P., in consequence of his 
the of the Garrison school, in regard 
to the Sabbath, and the necessity of a dissolution of 
the Union.—Lowell Courier. 


_ Nice Distinction.—The Supreme Court of Louisiana, 
in the case of the State vs. slave Dick, accused of mur- 
der, has decided that the provision of the Constitu- 
tion, guaranteeing trial by jury to accused persons, 
does not extend to slaves. At the same time, it de- 
cides that ‘so far as crimes, misdemeanors and offen- 
ces are concerned, slaves are considered as persons.’ 


Murder and Suicide —We learn that a man by the 
name of Fisher, of Romulus, in this county, struck a 
yomns lady with an axe on Wednesday last, hitting 
er on the shoulder, and glancing so as to sever the 
windpipe, and immediately after took a razor from his 
pocket and cut his own throat. The lady was alive 
yesterday morning, but cannot probably survive. 
Fisher died immediately. 
It seems that Fisher had asked the hand of the lady 
in marriage, which was refused. _He met her on 
Wednesday, and told her she must consent, or he 
would murder her. She replied that her mind was 
made up, and she could not consent. On the instant, 
the foul deed was ted. We do not recollect 
her name. Fisher was a man advanced in years.— 
Detroit Free Press. 


Mr. Jefferson's Children.—The articles which have 
recently appeared in the papers respecting Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s daughter, have reminded me of the fact, that, 
about twelve years since, I saw in the Western Peni- 
tentiary of Pennsylvania, near Pittsburg, a mulatto 
man, a convict, whose name was Thomas Jefferson, 
and who stated that his mother informed him that he 
was a son of President Jefferson. His features bore 
unequivocal testimony to his parentage. The most 
casual observer, who has seen a portrait of Jefferson, 
would have recognized the resemblance, which was 
marked and striking. In view of this fact, and of 
what has been stated respecting Jefferson’s slave 
daughter, I cannot forbear the remark, that we have 
an incontestible proof of the truth of the declaration 
made by Mr. Moore, of Virginia, that the irresistible 
tendency of slavery is, to ‘undermine and destroy 
every thing like virtue and morality in the communi- 
ty.’—Boston Traveller. 


Casualty.—We learn from Groton, Mass., that Mrs. 
Woods, wife of Stephen Woods, formerly of Dublin, 
in this State, was thrown from a wagon, while re- 
turning from church on Sunday last, and instantly 
killed. Her neck was broken. Three persons, in- 
cluding the driver, were thrown out by turning a 
short corner, but the carriage did not upset. Mrs, 
Woods was 78 years old. 


Cheap Bathing in New York.—The poor of New 
York will soon have the privilege of bathing every 
day for a very trifling sum, say three cents, ‘This 
philanthropic move reflects the highest credit on the 
originators. It sprung up in this way: A gentleman 
sent a communication on the subject of providing 
baths for the poor to the Journal of Commerce, and 
was replied to by another, who twitted the author of 
the communication as to whether he would himself 
contribute towards the movement. ‘The next day’s 
issue contained a letter stating that he would furnish 
ten thousand dollars towards carrying out the move- 
ment, if the other would do the same. The latter 
replied that he would, and with the twenty thousand 
dollars the enterprise was commenced.—Cor. Phil. 
Inquirer. 


Railway Accidents in Great Britain.—An analysis of 
the returns from all the railways in operation in Great 
Britain and Ireland for the last six months of 1848, 
shows this result: 112 persons killed, 120 injured; 
thirty-one millions five hundred thousand persons con- 
veyed on the roads, or about one accident to every 
140,000 persons—in other words, making the chances 
of safety 140,000 to 1 for every passenger. The pro- 
portion of safety becomes still larger when, on fur- 
ther analysis, we find that of actual passengers, there 
were killed only fifteen, and injured seventy-three. 
Of these, only three were killed and sixty-cight injur- 
ed from causes beyond their own control; the others 
suffering by means of their own misconduct or incau- 
tion. ‘Twenty-three persons were killed, and five in- 
jured, by crossing, standing, or otherwise trespassing 
on the railway. 


A Young Heroine.—On Monday last, says the 
Pointe Coupee Echo, of the llth ult., as some chil- 
dren were playing on a bridge which crosses the 
bayou Grose Tete, a lad about seven years old fell 
into the bayou, where the water is from twenty to 
thirty feet deep. While others were standing aghast, 
not knowing what to do, through fright, a little girl 
some twelve or thirteen years of age, the sister of the 
drowning boy, plunged in, caught her brother as he 
was sinking, clung to a log, and held on to him until 
assistance was rendered, and thus saved him from a 
watery grave. She was the daughter of a widow 
lady, Mrs. Matthews, who resides on the Grose Tete, 
in this parish. We regret that we are unable to give 
her name—it should be engraven in letters of gold. 


A New Race.—A hitherto unknown race of people 
has been discovered, it is said, in the interior of Afri- 
ca. The men are tall and powerfully built, standing 
seven to seven and a half English feet in height, and 
black in color, though destitute of the usual character 
of negroes, in features. Mehemit Ali sent an expedi- 
tion up the ‘ White Nile’ in search of gold, and there 
found this new race of people—1500 of whom, armed 
to the teeth, came down to the shore of the river where 
the vessel lay. The name of the kingdom occupied 
by the people is Bari, and its capital Patenja. They 
raise wheat, tobacco, &c., and manufacture their own 
weapons. 


Ingenious Fraud.—Some oil cakes from Holland were 
examined recently at the London Custom House, 
which proved to be snuff. As there were sixty tons, 
and as the duty on snuff is now six shillings sterling 
a pound, the government would have been defrauded 
to the amount of £40,000. 


Lord Brougham once, in the House of Peers, 
‘thanked God’ that the English people were ‘ under 
recognizances of £800,000,000 to keep the peace un- 
der any circumstances,’ 


A dreadful accident occurred to-day at plantation 
Nonpareil, east coast of Demarara. The boiler of the 
estate burst, killing seven persons, wounding sixteen, 
and setting fire to the estate’s buildings.—[Guiana 
Georgetown Gazette, 15th March. 


Seventeen millions of passengers have been carried 
over the Massachusetts railroads within the past 
three years. Fifty-six killed and sixty-five injured. 


(= The Havana Faro states that Mr. Juan Ramos, 
of Porto Rico, has invented a process by which the 
best of Muscovano sugar can be made from molasses. 


Compulsory Violation of the Sabbath—Mr. Locke, a 
Roman Catholic member of the British Parliament, 
has given notice of his intention to introduce a bill 
into that body, requiring all railway companies to'run 
passenger trains on the Sabbath. The proposal, as 
might be expected, meets with decided opposition 
from the friends of morality eet 9 oy the kingdom, 
and, it is believed, will be defeated by a large major- 
ity in Parliament, the ministers of the crown having 
signified their intention to oppose the measure. 


Immense Piece of Architecture.—The great ceiling of 
St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, is just finished. Its 
span is seventy-five feet. The arch is turned with 
hollow tiles, which weighed six hundred tons, one 
thousand four hundred tons less than if it had been 
constructed of solid brick. 


Schools in Baltimore.—The whole number of public 
schools organized in Baltimore is twenty-six, and the 
whole ber of scholars is about seven thousand. 
The cost of maintaining these schools in 1848 was 
$68,000. 





Large Receipts.—The total income of the British 
* Wesleyan Missionary Society’ for the year 1848, was 
£104,128, equal to about $500,000. 


{[*¥" The following statistics relative to the number 
of slaveholders and number of slaves owned by each 
in Madison county, we have compiled, at the expense 
of a good deal of trouble, from the Commissioners 
Books for the year 1848. ‘There are 905 slaveholders 
in the county, of which 154 are not voters, being mi- 
nors, etc. ere are 199 persons who own but one 
slave each; 109 who own but two each; 71 who 
own but three cach ; 70 who own but four each; and 
58 who own but five each; a majority of slavehold- 
ers Own less than five ‘slaves each. There are 196 
persons who own ten, and from 10 to forty-four slaves 
each : a majority of whom own less than fi ; and 
there are only 44 persons in the county who own 
more than fifteen slaves each.— Richmond Chronicle. 


Kisstne with a Witt. While at Louisville, Gen. 
Taylor was fairly big wane by the ladies, and for up- 
of two hours the parlors of the Galt Huse 


charmed with the Gages dl of paying their re- 





Good Counsel.—The foll e conclusion of 
discourse before the Young wee mds’ So 
9 Scam by W. H. Seward, of New 


‘Go, then, ye borers in a noble cause, gather the 


despise ; yet that their 
has appointed only one pa 1h for all her ay | 
that ambition and avarice must be slain on 
for it is consecrated to HUMANITY.’ 


=" Miss Henrietta Fanning Read is about to emu- 
late the example of Mrs. Butler, as a reader of 
sae - will probably succeed Mrs. B. in 
ew LOrk. 


A Heroic Death.—During the burning of the steam- 
er George Pike, on the Mississippi, near New Or- 
leans, Col. Butler, a citizen of Texas, who was lately 
appointed to an office by President Taylor, and was 
well known throughout the Union, endeavored to 
save a lady who was travelling in his company, but 
in so doing lost his own life, and was burnt with the 
boat. The lady was saved. The boat took fire at 
night, when all were asleep. 





ANTI-SLAVERY LECTURES. 


Hryry Warson, a fugitive slave from Mississippi, 
and Cartes Stearns of Boston, intend lecturing 
on American slavery, and the way to abolish it, as 
follows :— 


Worcester, day and evening, Sunday, May 13. 


Warren, Monday evening, “ 14. 
Thorndike, Tuesday « « 16. 
Silver st., Monson, Wednesday, “ “* 16. 
So. Wilbraham, ursday, ‘ vate 
Springfield, Friday, “ “18. 
Cabotville. Saturday, “ « 19. 
West Springfield, Sunday, s “ 20. 
Chicopee, onday, “ “ 21. 
Northampton, Tuesday, “ “ 32 
Bensonville, Wednesday, * «93. 
North Brookfield, Friday, “ «25. 
South Danvers, Sunday, “ “ 27. 








The Great Remedy of the Age. 
DRS. CLARK & PORTER’S 


ANTI-SCROFULOUS PANACEA, 


PREPARATION of extraordinary yen. for 

the cure of Scrofulous Affections, Humors of 
every description, secondary Syphilis, ill-conditioned 
Ulcers, Fever or Mercurial Sores, chronic Liver and 
Kidney Diseases, Costiveness, spitting of Blood, ar; 
sipelas, general Debility common to Females, Cold 
Feet, sluggish Cireulation, &c. A sure and certain cure 
for Scrofulous Tumors on the neck, which it will 
never fail to remove, if taken according to directions, 
and faithfully persevered in. 

The proprietors, after testing the virtues of this great 
medicine for upwards of three years in an extensive 
practice, and with unbounded success, now offer it 
to the public. In diseases of the skin arising from 
impure circulation, it is a sovereign remedy. It will 
assuredly eradicate any kind of humor from the sys- 
tem, if the directions are strictly adhered to. We 
challenge the world to produce its equal. Any one 
doubting its efficacy can satisfy themselves that it 
is a powerful instrumentality in the cure of disease, 
by consulting Dr. Clark's patients, in and about the 
city, who have taken it, and can testify to its healing 

wers. A great many have given it a trial, and we 
aoe not yet of a single person who has not, derived 
either temporary or permanent benefit from its use. 
A medical gentleman of this city, who knows its vir- 
tues, speaks of it.as follows :— 


Drs. Crank & #1 *, 

GentLemen—I have your Panacea for Salt 
Rheum, not only-on myself, but on others, and I 
have been surprised at its results. It is, in my opin- 
ion, the most efficient anti-humor medicine ever dis- 
covered. My humor has entirely disappeared on my 
hands, and I am now entirely WELL. 

MARTIN HASKINS, M. D. 

Boston. 


The following was handed us, and we insert it for 
the consideration of others who may be similarly 
afflicted. ‘The gentleman may be seen at his residence, 
7 1-2 Elliot st. 

Boston, April 27, 1849. 
Drs. Crark & PorTer: 

GenxtLEMEN—A little more than a year ago, I was 
taken with spitting blood, pain in my side and shoul- 
der, and strong symptoms of consumption. I sought 
the advice of two eminent physicians of this city, who 
sounded my lungs, and pronounced them badly af- 
fected, or very weak. ey advised me to go into 
the country, as a change of air might be beneficial to 
me. I did so, but with little hope.of returning alive. 
While there, I was taken worse than ever. A physi- 
cian was called to see me. He examined my lungs, 
and said he could giva me no encouragement—said I 
might live till Fall, but probably no longer. My city 
physicians, previous to my leaving for the country, 
said I should never get well. But I was induced to 
try Dr. Clark, who gave me the Anti-Scrofulous Pan- 
acea, and after taking it a few months, my health was 
restored, and now I am able to attend to my business. 
I think your Panacea a medicine of great efficacy. I 
speak from experience. RALPH HOBART. 


{" Sold_at No. 80 Carver street, Boston. Price $1 
per bottle. ? 

Davin Mean, Jr., General Agent, corner Union 
and Si!sbee streets, Lynn. 

May 4 





8S. H. LLOYD’S 
Daguerreotype Rooms, 
11 1-2 Tremont Row, 
Corner Pemberton Square. 
(Up only two flights of stairs.) 

“IKENESSES executed in ANY weather, and 
L neatly put up in Cases, Lockets, Frames, &c. 
Prices reasonable, and within the reach of all, varying 
according to the style of the cases, &c. 

Possessing an excellent light, and every facility for 
carrying on the business, he invites his friends, and 
all who may be wishing Daguerreotypes of themselves 
or friends, to call and examine specimens. 

Entire satisfaction given, or the pictures not to be 


en. 
N. B. Instruction given in the art, and apparatus, 
&c., furnished. May 4 





DR. HENRY W. WILLIAMS 


AS removed to No. 10 Essex Srreet, Boston, 
I where he will continue to give particular atten- 
tion to DISEASES OF THE EYE. 
April 6 


Autobiography of Henry C. Wright. 

JUMAN LIFE: Illustrated in my individual Ex- 
Ul perience asa Child, a Youth, anda Man. By 
Henry Clarke Wright. ‘There is properly no histo-~ 
ry; only biography.'—R. W. Emerson. Price $1 00. 
Just published, and for sale by 
BELA MARSH, 

25 Cornhill. 





March 30 


Copartnership Formed. 

HE undersigned have formed a partnership in the 
T business of Block Tin Workers and dealers in 
Glass, under the firm of SMITH, OBER & CO., 
their place of business being that of the late firm of 
SMITH & CO., Nos. 2 and 3, Haverhill street, where 
they will manufacture and keep constantly for sale, 
a gencral assortment of 


BRITANNIA AND GLASS WARE, 
at the lowest prices. Dealers are“ invited to call and 


examine, THOMAS SMITH, 
REUBEN H. OBER, 
D. B. MOREY. 


H. PORTER, 
NVENTOR and Patentee of the celebrated Burning 








Fluid and Lamps. Also dealer in Hanging, Side, 
Camphene and Solar Lamps; Wicks, Glasses, Cam- 
phene, &c. 


Mr. P. has made a large addition to his former 
stock of Lamps, consisting of a great variety of new 
and beautiful patterns, which he will sell at very low 
prices. Please call and examine. 

No. 2 Court Square, Boston. 

March 30, 


The Chinese Polishing Irons. 
M*: MARY ANN B. COOK, the inventor of 








this Iron, has received her for the same 
from Washington. It is now offered to the public, and 
may be had at 198 Washington street, 42 Brom- 


They will give a higher polish to linen or cotton 
hein oak lp ayes other whatever. They are 
good for ironing or polishing muslin,and are cal 
common 


to be used foran the iron is used 
for. In fact, they from better than any thing else. 
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€#" The following lines are in Longfellow’s happi- 
est vein. They will be most consolatory in many @ 
case of sad bereavement. 


RESIGNATION. 
BY HENKY W. LONGPELLOW. 
There is no flock, however watched and tended, 
But one dead lamb is there! 
There is no fireside, howsoc’er defended, 
But has one vacant chair! 


The air is full of farewells to the dying, 
And mournings for the dead ; 

The heart of Rachel, for her children crying, 
Will not be comforted ! 


Let us be patient! these severe afflictions 
Not from the ground arise, 

But oftentimes celestial benedictions 
Assume this dark disguise. 


We see but dimly through the mists and vapors ; 
Amid these earthly damps 

What seem to us but dim, funereal tapers, 
May be Heaven's distant lamps. 

There is no Death! what seems so is transition ; 
This life of Mortal breath 

Is but a surburb of the life Elysian, 
Whose portals we call Death. 


She is not dead—the child of our affection— 
But gone unto that school 

Where she no longer needs our poor protection, 
And Christ himself doth rule. 


In that great Cloister’s stillness and seclusion, 
By guardian angels led, 

Safe from temptations, safe from sin’s pollution, 
She lives, whom we call dead. 


Day after day we think what she is doing 
In those bright realms of air: 

Year after year her tender steps pursuing, 
Behold her grown more fair. 


Thus do we walk with her, and keep unbroken 
‘The bond which Nature gives, 

Thinking that our remembrance, though unspoken, 
May reach her where she lives. 


Not as achild shall we again behold her; 
For when, with raptures wild, 

In our embraces we again enfold her, 
She will not be a child; 


But a fair maiden, in her Father's mansion, 
Clothed with celestial grace ; 

And beautiful with all the soul’s expansion 
Shall we behold her face. 


And though at times, impetuous with emotion 
And language long suppressed, 

The swelling heart heaves moaning like the ocean, 
That cannot be at rest; 


We will be patient, and assuage the feeling 
We cannot wholly stay ; 
By silence sanctifying, not concealing 
The grief that must have way. 
watintieronsiet 


From the Boston Mercantile Journal. 


CHILDREN IN HEAVEN. 


‘My Lord hath need of these flowerets gay, 
The reaper said, and smiled ; 
Dear tokens of the earth are they, 
When he was once a child.’ 
In the broad fields of heaven— 
In the immortal bowers, 
Dwelling by Life’s clear river, 
Amid undying flowers— 


Myriads of beauteous spirits, 
Fair children of the earth, 
Linked in bright bands celestial, 
Sing of their human birth. 


They sing of earth and heaven— 
Divinest voices rise 

In thanks and praises unto Him 
Who called them to the skies. 


The golden-haired—the b!ue-eyed, 
That lited up our life, 

And folded were within our hearts, 
From all the world’s rude strife— 


The blessings of our bosoms, 
The stars upon our sky, 

The flowers springing in our path, 
Too beautiful to die— 


They all are there—in Heaven— 
Safe, safe, and sweetly blest; 
No cloud of sin can shadow 
Their bright and holy rest. 
—_— 


From the Nonpareil. 
WORDS ,OF CHEER. 


BY ELIZABETH M. SARGENT. 
Up with thy panting, fainting spirit, up! 

Nor shrink thee at the lonely, toilsome way; 
Dash from thy lip to carth the drowsy cup, 


And mect and conquer all that would delay. 


What though the path be rough, and all untrod, 
And never foot-mark meet thy weary eyes? 

Enough for thee to know there is a God! 
Enough, that up the steep thy pathway lies! 


Enough to know that path is rising still— 
And far, far up the cliffs, storms never come ; 
Enough, that every foe that would do ill, 
But gives thy spirit strength to seck its home, 
Fear no! Upon the far-off mountains come 
Gleamings of light and liberty and love ! 
And though below are storms and clouds and gloom, 
Thy path lies through them, to the Calm Above! 
ie Fy nce 
FREEDOM. 
Sons of the Sons of Might! 
Who sleep beneath the soil, 
Who fell for freedom in the fight— 
For freedom lived to toil— 
Speak, Brothers! shall a race of slaves 
Leave their foot-prints on their graves ? 
Shall we whose souls unawed and free 
Upon our bleak and storm-swept hills 
With pathless winds, by winding rills, 
From youth have walked with Liberty; 
Here in her birth-place, in the wintry North, 
Crouch, and speak with stinted breath 
The name for which our Fathers bled? 
Freedom ! Ho, shout it to the mountains forth! 
Speak, Freemen! though to speak were death ! 
Speak ! or you shame the dead. 
Sas SS See vee 
SONNET TO SPRING. 
BY JAMES DIXON. 
From the strong fetters of the wintry frost, 
The streams exulting leap along their way, 
And flowers whose gentle hues our eyes had lost, 
By the blue river open *%o the day. 
Life in its fairest forms is bursting forth 
O’er forest, plain, and mountain ;—nor alone 
In the fresh beauties of the blooming earth 
Is the strange magic of the spring-time shown ; 
We feel it in our breasts, and bear within 
A heart that leaps like the unfettered streams; 
And from the light that smiles around, we win, 
E’en in our darkest hours, some transient gleams, 
To cheer us on that way, so dark and lone, 
Along whosedesert sands some scattered flowers are 
strown. 








| and did often feel, oy 
n 


¥ cformatory, 


[From Henry C. Wright's Auto-Biography.] 
CHILDHOOD’S VIEW OF THE SsSAB— 
BATH. 


My father taught his children to regard the first 
day of the week as the Lord’s day. Of course, the 
impression was deep and abiding on my mind, that 
other days were not the Lord’s days, and that it was 
not so easy to desecrate other days, as it was the 
first. It never entered my mind that any other day 
than that could be desecrated. Do what I would on 
other days; jump, wrestle, play ball, climb trees, 
laugh, shout, or wander about the meadows, pas- 
tures, or woods, picking berries, looking at the birds 
and squirrels—no wrong was done to-the day. [ 
never could feel, that dog these things desecrated 
my body or soul on any day; but I was taught to be- 
lieve that, while my Heavenly Father was pleased 
to see me do these on other days, He was displeased 
to see me do them on Sunday. Often have I been 
rebuked for laughing and merriment on Sunday, and 
for looking out of the window. But I could not un- 
derstand how an act that did not injure me, nor my 
fellow men, could insult or injure the Deity on that 
day. No one ever explained this to me when I was 
a child; nor has any one explained it to me since, 

I had a sabbatarian feeling—a first day religion ; 
and I often used to condemn myself when I found 
my thoughts wandering, on the Sabbath, to the green 
fields and woods of summer, or to a slide down hill 
in winter; but I could not help it. Iused to try 
very hard to be good, and to keep my restless, merry 
thoughts from wandering on Sunday; but it was of 
no use; they would rove about the pastures and 
meadows, and in the woods; and I never thought of 
condemning myself for it; but I thought | must feel, 
unhappy, because I could 
not stop feeling and thinking. I never could see 
how it was a greater wrong to lie, to steal, get drunk, 
or do any wicked thing on the Sabbath, than on any 
other day; yet I was told it was. The only reason 
given why I must not look out of the window, or go 
about the meadows and woods on the first day of 
the week, was, ‘it is Sunday, the Lord’s holy day ;’ 
and how Sunday could make wrong what Monday 
made right, I could not tell; yet, on the authority of 
others, I thought it must be so. 

My father kept his Sabbath from sundown to sun- 
down. As soon as the sun was set Saturday night, 
all work and play were suspended ; and a new aspect 
came upon the family. The Sabbath-day look, tone 
and manner were kept up till the sun set on Sunday 
evening ; and then the family assumed its laughing, 
talking, busy appearance. I was allowed to sing and 
play, and run about as I pleased. Many times have 
I watched the hands of the clock, or the setting sun, 
with longing eyes, to catch the first moment when it 
would be right to do these things. My brothers and 
sisters would then go off to their amusements; and 
the restraints were taken away the moment the hands 
of the clock pointed to a particular hour and minute 
on the dial. I could not see into it, and no one 
could enlighten me upon it then; no one ever has, 

One thing can never be effaced from my memory ; 
i. e. the burden of the Sabbath. To me it was a 
burden, grievous to be borne. I was weary of it; 
and of all the days of the week, that which was call- 
ed the Lord’s day was the most tedious and intoler- 
able; and I may add, what I then felt, and what I 
now know to be true, the most unprofitable to my 
body and my soul. 

I say, I then felt the Lord’s day, as Sunday was 
called, to be the most unprofitable to me of all days. 
It had no good restraining influence on me during 
the week. I only thought of its approach with dread, 
and of its disappearance with delight. This I was 
told was owing to my own depravity, and I thotight 
it must be so. I tried to feel the Lord’s day, as it 
was called, to be a delight, but I never could, while 
a child; for all the joyous impulses of my nature had 
to be crushed on that day. 

The Sabbath, and all that belonged to it, I cast 
aside as the sun went down, And in my mind, 
whatever I was taught to view as sacred, was mainly 
or entirely associated with the Sabbath; so that the 
influence of these considerations passed from my 
mind with the day. The theological God of my 
childhood was a Sabbath-day divinity, and the re- 
ligion, a Sabbath-day religion. These were seldom 
present to my mind as motives, except on that day. 

It would have given great peace and satisfaction 
to my mind then, to have been told, not to be at all 
concerned about keeping a day holy, but to keep 
myself holy ; not to be troubled about desecrating 
the Sabbath, but only to take heed not to desecrate 
myself; not to be anxious about consecrating the 
Sunday to God, but to consecrate myself to Him. I 
formed a habit of looking at the clock and calendar, 
to determine the right and wrong of my actions ; and 
I know the effect was to confound moral distinctions, 
and to leave me without the restraining influence of 
religious considerations during the week. 








Avto-Biocrapny or Henry C. Wricut.—No 
man is better known in this country as an advocate 
of the doctrines of peace and non-resistance. His 
name has been connected with the Anti-Slavery 
cause from the beginning. His eloquence and pow- 
er of speech have aroused thousands in this country 
and in Europe to action against the evils of Intem- 
perance, Slavery and War. His residence in Ger- 
inany, at the Graefenburg Water-Cure Institution, un- 
der the care of Priessnitz, for the recovery of his 
health, makes his history interesting. 

He has travelled in this country, and in England, 
Ireland, Scotland, and Germany. On his return af- 
ter his cure, having been in a consumption, stopping 
in Scotland, Mr. Wright took pains, in answer to the 
solicitations of many friends, to write and arrange the 
leading incidents of his life. Here they are, present- 
ed to the reader in his earnest, lively, and off-hand 
style. The book is rich and valuable. It exhibits 
the struggles of a gigantic mind to free itself from 
the chains of superstition and bigotry. The letters, 
containing accounts of his travels, are exceedingly 
interesting. And persons who may wish to obtain 
this valuable book, will find it at S. W. Wheeler’s 
Intelligence Office, No. 144 Broad St.—Providence 
Transcript. 





INCIVILITY. 


The editor of the Path-Finder complains some- 
what, and very justly too, of the incivility of the Hol- 
lis Street Church, (Universal-Unitarian.) He says 
that a call having been made to the public to visit 
that sanctuary and hear the new preacher ‘ define 
his position, he (the editor) accepted the invitation. 
But it seems to have been attended with a good deal 
of trouble, and strongly reminds one of what the el- 
der Mr. Weller said to the younger, when rumina- 
ting on matrimony—‘ Samivel,’ said the aged gentle- 
man, ‘whether it is worth while to go through so 
much to get so little, is the question to be decided 
—I think it is n’t’ The editor avers that ‘after 
standing a long while in the vestibule of the church 
—as did many others—a seat was provided for him 
in one of the back pews, rear the corner, elthough 
a plenty of “empty boxes” were visible much near- 
er the pulpit’ He was evidently out of humor at 
such treatment—and no wonder. Stowing away a 
Representative of the Press in a ‘ back pew near the 
corner,’ was of course not the entertainment he ex- 
pected. It was very uncivil, sure resany ie but be 
got into the sanctuary finally, and thus fared better 
than we did when once undertaking a similar ex- 
periment. 

We tried to effect an entrance into Trinity 
Church, and while in the act was confronted in the 
‘vestibule’ by the sexton, who, speaking as one hav- 
ing authority, said smartly—‘ Stranger! you can’t 
go in there!’—' Can't go in!’ said we, ‘why not, 
do’nt they preach the Gospel to the poor in this 
church ?’—‘I don’t know nothing about that,’ said 
the sexton; ‘all I know is, that yon can’t go in!’— 
We told him, that we rather thought we should—that 
we had come for that purpose, and —*, suc- 
ceeded in what we undertook—and suiting the ac- 
tion to the word, we at once aimed for the broad 
aisle ; but the sexton had his watchful eye upon us, 
and, throwing himself ahead, cut off our march, and 
presented an effectual check to our ambition. Stull,; 
we might have triumphed, perhaps, if we had perse- 
vered, but at this stage ofthe discussion, our Christ- 
ian friend showed symptoms of Hyerization! (to 
speak pugilistically ;) and remembering that we were 
in the church militant, and not knowing what might 
happen if we persisted in ‘ bearding the Douglass in 
his hall,’ we concluded that the day was against us, 
and retreated suddenly from the ‘ consecrated spot.’ 
We have been rather shy of churches ever since. 

But we wondered greatly at the tune, and do to 
this day, not only at the incivility of Christians, but 
at the exceeding hypocrisy which, while theoretical- 
P pitniing know no distinction between rich 

poor, practically sets up insurmountable barriers 
between them. If aristocratic Christians cannot en- 


j ordered them off his premises, which they declined to 


to endure their ew cs bre speedos Boe 


ven? The em may perhaps be solved if ‘ spirit- 
ually disce: * but to temporal discernment it is 
past finding out. : i 

ya S—_We ought not to omit stating that the sex- 


ton acted under orders, and therefore in ‘ putting us 
na was only fulfilling oe ee oe —— We 
reely forgive him—but he shouldn’t have ‘squared 
off’ in the broad aisle!—Boston Investigator. 





From the Portland Advertiser. 
A GAME OF FREEDOM. 
* Truth is strange: stranger than fiction.’ 

A short time since, severa) American ship-mas- 
ters were assembled in one of the public houses of 
a large commercial port in the Island of Cuba, and 
were passing a leisure afternoon, by watching with 
much interest a game of Billiards between a Span- 
ish merchant, a resident of the place, and an Ameri- 
can ship-master, both of whom were considered very 
skilful players. Several games were played, and for- 
tune favored the American captain ; at last the stakes 
against the Castilian had become quite large, and 
vexed at his ill-luck and loss of reputation asa _skill- 
ful player, he proposed to stake his servant boy, a 
lad of about ten years of age, against the sums due 
the captain—valuing the lad at $275.- * Take him, 
take him, was the cry from every quarter of the 
room, and, ‘if you win the boy, we will redeem him 
and make him free.’ 

The offer was accepted, and the game commenced 
amidst a numerous company of spectators, whose 
curiosity was excited by the singularity of the stake, 
and the skill of the players. 

The Spaniard’s luck seemed to change, and he 
was evidently leading his opponent, when, too con- 
fident of his skill, or excited by the interest manifes- 
ted around him, he lost his lead and missed a high 





count he hoped to make. Now came the moment 
of either success or defeat to the American, for the | 
balls lay just in a position when a skillful player aid- 
ed by goud Juck could, by one stroke of the mace, 
count out, but to an unskillful player it would re- 
sult in a loss of his lead. 

The captain hesitated but for a moment, and 
slowly, yet firmly, drawing home his mace, he struck 
the ball so firmly and so fairly that he made seven, 
and won the game. 

A shout of triumph went up from the spectators, 
while the Spaniard, with true Castilian fidelity to his 
pledge, went immediately to the proper officer, and 
made the legal transfer of the boy. The American 
captain, assisted by several of the merchants, imme- 
diately made up a purse to redeem the boy, and se- 
cure him his freedom by sending him from the is- 
land. For humanity’s sake, we wish the captain had 
made a free will offering of the lad to freedom, 
but he consented to take considerable less, however, 
than the value of the boy. 

The sum was at once raised, and the boy sent on 
board a vessel bound to the United States, and now 
walks the streets of Portland a freeman. 

With his long hair and light complexion, he would 
not here be taken for a colored person; and we 
doubt not that friends here may be found, who will 
give hima good education, and thus make him 
mentally, what nature physically has ei he 


should be, a freeman. 








SOUTHERN ATROCITIES. 


Murders in Texas.— Within the last two years, few, 
very few, murders, or instances of heinous crime, of 
any sort, have occurred in this portion of Texas. 
We feel confident that, during this period, our annals 
have been as pure as those of Kentucky, Virginia, 
and other older States. But our county’s record is at 
length stained by a foul, base murder. Some two or 
three months ago, William Hobdy, the son of a 
planter in this county, went with his wagon and 
team, and a load of cotton, to Grand Ecore. 

At the expiration of the time required for such 
trips, a man by the name of Franks returned with the 
wagon, moving his family therein to Texas, and stat- 
ing to the father of William Hobdy that he had gone 
to Tennessee, and employed him (Franks) to bring 
the wagon home. After the lapse of weeks, and per- 
haps months, nothing being heard from the young 
man, his father started in pursuit and search for any 
intelligence respecting him Hearing that a mutilat- 
ed, vulture-eaten carcase of a man had been found 
some eight or ten miles this side of Grand Ecore, he 
examined the clothing and papers, and identified 
them as those of his son. Mr. H. having gathered 
as much information as he could, which led him 
strongly to suspect Franks, returned. A company of 
citizens from this town started in pursuit of the mur- 
derer, and apprehended Franks and a negro. Upon 
examination, Franks was set at liberty, and the negro 
brought to this jail. His confessions were that he 
had seen the murder committed—that the man was 
knocked on the head with an axe. The negro is of 
notoriously bad character; has once shot at Mr. 
Hunt, and two other times attempted murder. There 
being no legal process against him in this State, 
Mr. H., with a few others, started with him to Louis- 
iana, and report is, that he threw his clothes into the 
face of Mr. H.’s horse, so that he scared and threw 
him; and before H. recovered, or others came up, 
the negro escaped into the woods, and is now at 
large. As there is no doubt of his guilt, it is to be 
hoped he will be caught. 

It is reported, that at a place called ‘The Point,’ 
in Panola county, a bloody scene occurred on Thurs- 
day last. Some men were playing cards. Two of 
them, a doctor and a young man, (names not remem- 
bered,) fell out, and concluded to have a fight with 
their fists—went out, stripped themselves, and the 
young man declined. ‘They then resumed their 
game. After playing awhile, the young man said he 
was willing ‘to fight with knives,’ whereupon the 
doctor commenced on him. After a few mutual stabs, 
the doctor killed him. His brother then took it up, 
and was also killed. The other brothers of the two, 
of whom there were, in all, eight, now attacked the 
doctor, and killed him. 

This is only one more of the ten thousand multi- 
plied scenes of enormity which that fell curse, gam- 
bling, has entailed. Gambling and drinking con- 
vert men from men into blood-thirsty hyenas, and 
stain our race with foul misdeeds, that would dis- 
grace a fiend.—sS¢. Augustine (Texas) Union, March 31. 





Shocking Affair.— Desperate Courage of a Slave.— 
The Republican, published at Houston, Chickasaw 
county, Mississippi, of the 31st ult., gives the follow- 
ing detail of a shocking occurrence in that county, 
derived from the testimony. 

Mr. J. Higgerson attempted to correct a negro man 
in his employ, who resisted, drew a knife, and stab- 
bed him (Mr. H.) in several places. Mr. J. C. Hobbs 
(a Tennessean) ran to his assistance. Mr. Hobbs 
stooped to pick up a stick to strike the negro, and 
while in that position, the negro rushed upon him, 
and caused his immediate death. The negro then 
fled to the woods, but was pursued with dogs, and 
soon overtaken. He had stopped in a swamp to fight 
the dogs, when the party who were pursuing him 
came upon him, and commanded him to give up, 
which he refused to do. He then made several efforts 
to stab them—Mr. Roberson, one of the party, gave 
him several blows on the head with a rifle gun; but 
this, instead of subduing, only increased his desperate 
revenge. Mr. R. then discharged his gun at the ne- 
gro, and missing him, the ball struck Mr. Boon in the 
face, and felled him to the ground; the negro, song 
Mr. Boon prostrated, attempted to rush up and sta 
him, but was prevented by the timely interference of 
some one of the party. He was then shot three 
times with a revolving pistol, and once with a rifle, 
and after having his throat cut, he still kept the knife 
firmly grasped in his hand, and tried to cut their 
legs when they approached to put an end to his life. 


Homicide.—A boy about 17 years old, named John 
Brown, was killed last night about 7 o’clok, by a man 
named John Drum, who keeps a grocery store on the 
corner of Canton Avenue and Star Alley. It appears 
that a party of boys, between 165 and 18 years of age, 
were in the habit of assembling before the store of 
Crum,*and behaving in such an annoying manner as 
to call for his interposition. Last night they were 
more unruly than usual, and Drum had repeatedly 


comply with, but continued to annoy him and those 
passing by. After having pushed Brown from the 
averfient two or three times, and finding it did not 
ave the desired effect, he went into the store, seized 
a pistol, and fired it at Brown, the contents entering 
the abdomen, and causing his death in about four 
hours. Drum was afterwards* arrested by officer 
Gorton, and taken before Justice Long, who, after 
examining four witnesses in the case—three of whom 
swore positively to the fact of Drum firing a pistol— 
committed him to jail, to apres before the City 
Court to take his trial for the deed.—Baitimore Pat- 
riot. 


Horrid Murder.—Mrs. Jane Lintell, a young woman 
of seventeen years of age, was murdered by her hus- 
band, Robert Lintell, on Saturday evening, at half 
past seven o'clock. It appears that the two have been 
be several months, and on the evening in ques- 
tion, the husband went to the house of Mrs. Lintell, 
in Bourbon street, between Hospital and Ursuline 
streets, by some means persuaded his wife to come 








day an inquest on the body ot the 
turned a verdict in accordance with the above facts. 
—N. O. Bee, April 9. 


Murder—A young man the nume of Warner 
Miller was most brutally murdered at Oak Shade, 


murder, and disappeared the next day. 


A Brutal Homicide.—We learn, says the Raleigh 
(N. C.) Times, that two men, named Alexander 
Moore and James Whitfield, of Franklin County, one 
day iast week tied and whipped to death a negro man 
belonging to W. E. Person, near Franklintown. The 
circumstances, as related to us, were exceedingly 
shocking—but we forbear the detail. Moore was ar- 
rested and committed to jail; but Whitfield fled, and 
has not yet been taken. ‘The Governor has issued a 
proclamation, offering $100 for his apprehension. 


(2 At St. Innegoes, Md., Alexander Hopkins was 
shot in the night, and in consequence, Henry Miles 
Langley has been held to answer for the deed, and 
Cullison, a free negro, has been held for attempting 
to poison Hopkins. Five years ago, a vessel was 
burnt, of which Hopkins was suspected. Hopkins 
had just now confessed to the owner of the vessel that 
he and Cullison burnt it, and were instigated by 
Langley. Hopkins was shot while in the house of a 
free negro named Barnes, and before he died, testitied 
that Langley shot him; but Langley’s father and 
mother swear he was in the house with them that 
night, 


(e At Tallahasse, Florida, a negro woman was 
acquitted of the murder of Christopher C. Bryant, her 
overseer. THe attempted to whip her, and she threw 
_up her hoe, hitting him a fatal blow, which the jury 
considered might have been accidental. Thomas J. 
Holton, charged with murder, was found guilty of 
manslaughter, and sent to prison for one year. In 
another county he had been sentenced to death for 
the same crime, but the supreme court quashed the 
indictment. 


Murder.—About the 6th of March last, a murder 
was perpetrated in Marion county, Mississippi, which 
has not, to the knowledge of the writer, been noticed 
in print. The circumstances, so far as they have 
come to my knowledge, I will state for the benefit of 
the friends of the deceased, and that the public may 
know what is going on in our vicinity. Mr. Wm. E. 
Allen, who has for several years resided in Pickens 
county, Alabama, engaged in teaching school, remov- 
ed this winter, in company with a Mr. Ridgway, to 
Pass Christian, for the purpose of establishing a wood- 
yard. With this view, they took their teams with 
them. About the Ist of March, Allen undertook to 
move aman by the name of Hicks toa distance. About 
the 6th of March, he (Allen) was found in his — 
dead—having been shot in the back of his head. 
Hicks has been apprehended, in possession of Allen’s 
team, watch, and other things, easily identified by 
Allen’s friends. His friends live in the vicinity of 
Hartford, Conn. He was buried near Columbia, Ma- 
rion county, Mississippi.— Modile Adv., 26th ult. 


Horrible. — Mary Foley was yesterday morning 
brought up before Recorder Baldwin, on a charge of 
having destroyed the sight of a Mr. J. W. King, by 
throwing some poisonous liquid in his face. The oc- 
currence took place on the 27th of February, and 
since that time, Mr. King has been perfectly blind.— 
N. O. Crescent. 


A Duel.—Naval Court Martial.—Baltimore, April 
29. A duel took place at Old Point Comfort, on 
Thursday last, between J. P. Jones, a Midshipman in 
the navy, and Dr. James Pope, a nephew of Commo- 
dore Barney. The latter was severely wounded. 


te In Huntsville, Alabama, Edward W. Banton 
was shot dead by George A. Davis, a daguerreotypist, 
who had taken likenesses of the Banton family, about 
some of which the parties quarrelled. 


Attempt to Murder.—A woman named Olivia Vin- 
cent gave herself up to the authorities at New Or- 
leans, after stabbing a young man named Washing- 
ton Baldwin, with a dirk, in the left breast, near the 
heart. She thought at the time she had killed him, 
but though the wound is dangerous, he will probably 
recover. The inciting cause was jealousy. 


Homicide by a Methodist Minister.—On Friday, near 
Sandy Hill, Md., a dispute arose between Thomas J. 
Burrows, a member of the Philadelphia Conference, 
and James B. A. Bishop, about some business affair. 
Burroughs drew a pistol and shot Bishop, who lived 
but a few minutes after. Burrows was lodged in 
jail. Bishop was the brother of Rev. Wm. Bishop, 
of the Philadelphia Conference. 


Fruits of Gambling.—A difficulty oceurred a few 
days since at Montgomery Hill, in Baldwin county, 
Ala., between Randall Bryant and a Mr. Rowe, which 
terminated in the death of the latter. They were 
gaming, and ina quarrel Bryant stabbed Rowe, and 
then concluded it to be a proper time to go to Cali- 
fornia. 

C3 A duel was fought at Camden, S. C., 5th ult., 
between Mr. Hayman Levy and Dr. W. J. McKain. 
The former was seriously wounded, the ball of his 
adversary having passed through both thighs. The 
quarrel originated at a municipal election. 


te A shooting affray occurred at San Antonio, 
Texas, on the 22d ult., between a Mr. Howell H. 
Brigham and Benjamin Likins, in which the latter 
was killed, 


te We regret to learn that Mr. E. Stillwell, who 
was so severely wounded in the affray with James 
Harwood a few days since, by being stabbed in sev- 
eral places by the latter, died yesterday afternoon, 
between three and four o'clock. He leaves a wife 
and four small children.— Norfolk Beacon. 


te A few nights since, on the Dog River road, 
near Mobile, Madison, a slave of Mr. Wm. Dutton, 
made an assault upon Mr. John Irwin, who thereupon 
killed the negro. Mr. Irwin had his examination in 
Mobile, and was discharged, on the ground of self- 


defence. 


te An affray occurred in Napoleon, Hancock 
county, Mississippi, in which Matthew Robinson was 
killed, and two or three others were desperately 
wounded. 


ty A pedlar named Newman was murdered in 
Hartford county, Md., on Tuesday of last week. 


, Baurimorg, May 2. 
John Price, better known as ‘ Cutting John,’ shot 
George Campbell, a notorious gambler, with a revolv- 
er, ina drinking house, this-morning. Campbell ex- 
pired almost instantly. Price was at once arrested, 
and committed to prison to answer. 

Perry Seddes, a negro man, arrived here to day, in 
custody. He is charged with the murder of Jacob 


Cook, of Kent county, Md., whither he will be taken 
to-morrow. 


_Rencontre.—A rencontre occurred in Baltimore on 
W ednesday afternoon, between Dr. Buck and a den- 
tist named Bester, in which the latter fired a pistol at 
the former, who was slightly wounded by the ball, 
while the latter was cut with a knife, 


DvuetirneG. An interesting affair of honor, between 
two fiery young bloods of the First Municipality, 
New Orleans, came off on the 30th ult., in the vicinity 
of the Shell Road, near that city. The weapons were 
small swords, and one of the parties received a slight 
wound, when the difficulty was amicably arranged. 
Another duel, arising out of this one, was to have 
taken place yestereay morning, but was fortunately 
settled in time to prevent a meeting. Unlike the ge- 
nerality of such affairs, there was no lady inthe case. 


Ronpery anv Atremprep Murper. A German 
named Henry Wreneche went to the woods, in the 
rear of the Second Municipality, yesterday morning, 
and was found in the afternoon on the skirts of the 
woods with some six or eight wounds in the head and 
body, inflicted apparently with a knife. The man was 
conveyed to the charity hospital, where he lies in a 
very dangerous condition. The persons by whom the 
wounds were inflicted robbed him of sixty dollars he 
had on his person, and one or two articles of jewelry. 


Mvcrper. An affray took place at Rockford, Coosa 
county, Ala., on the 6th inst., between Wm. Jacks 
and aman named Burns, in which the former re- 
ceived several wounds, which caused his death. 
Burns has escaped. 


=?" Martin K. Snell, postmaster at Houston, Texas, 
was shot dead a few days since by his step-son, aged 
15 years. The cause is reported to be difficulty with 
his wife, the mother of the lad. 


From tue Wrst Coast or Arnica. Dates from 
the West Coast of Africa have been received by the 
New York Herald. The British government has sent 
an Mr. Cruickshank, to the capital of the 
a ey of Dahomy in the interior of Africa. 

Mr. Cruickshank was empowered to offer an equiv- 
alent amounting to £4000 per-annum to the King of 
Deheeapvebenia be suceeed in making @ treaty with 
him for the suppression of the trade in negroes, and 
by which he was to use his influence in Y ne it 
down, and more particularly not to participate it 
himself. He, it appears, is the largest seller of ne- 
groes in Africa, as, annually, he disposes of 20,000 to 
30,000, besides procuring domestics for himself and 
his chiefs. For this purpose, he makes annual slave 
hunts, which he conducts, and shares the dangers. 
He is the absolute sovereign of the nation, and the 

ple are all solely under his control to whom they 
Took up to as a master; no person can hold any prop- 
erty except by his permission, even during life, and at 
death all reverses to him ; he is protected by an im- 
mense army of women, numbered by Mr. C. at many 
thousands; these amazons are his body guard; they 
never leave him, and are answerable for the safety 
of his person. ve: 

In his talk with the agent of the British govern- 
ment he evinced a shrewdness in diplomatic affairs 
seldom met with in the negro. He conceded to all 
the arguments in favor of the treaty, on the score of 
humanity, &c. &c., but placed the affair strictly in a 
pecuniary view, along with the custom of the coun- 

. He had received the crown from his father, to 
whom, like him, all his people looked up to as their 
supporter; that it required between 20,000 and £30,- 
000 a year for the support of government, of which 
he derived at least £20,000 by the slave trade; that 
this was the great source of his revenue, and support 
of his crown and country. How, then, could those 
of England expect that he should give up his country 
to ruin, by accepting the paltry sum now offered? He 
would, however, endeavor to turn the minds of his 
people to agricultural pursuits, offered land to the 
British government, on the sea shore, to establish 
factories, and to aid, assist and protect them in their 
interior trade, throughout the several territories. 
Mr. C. had much talk on this subject. He was ex- 
ceedingly adroit, and careful not to commit himself 
in conversation. 


Tur Grerna Green Bracxsmrre. Mr. Henry 
Collins, who, until the abrogation of the former.im- 
moral Scotch law relating to marriages, has united so 
many couples in spite of their parents, recently died 
at Lambeth-Till, in Scotland, at the age of 70. He 
exercised his singular office for more than 23 years, 
and during that time he celebrated more than seven 
thousand marriages, making nearly three hundred 
and five a year. He charged a fee of from ten tc 
twenty guineas for every marriage, according to the 
means of the parties, and left a very considerable for- 
tune, the exact amount of which, however, is not 
known. 


Just So.—A writer in the Burlington Free Press— 
himself a sufferer— very properly contends, that 
while the government exercises the monopoly of car- 
rying the mails, there should be responsibility on its 
part for losses by individuals entrusting valuables to 
its care. Public carriers are universally liable for 
loss or unnecessary damage of: property entrusted to 
their care, and why should not the Post Office De- 
partment likewise be? If not, surely the way should 
not be hedged up as it now is by the Government, so 
that responsible persons are prohibited running any 
thing in the mail line competing with the Depart- 
ment. It is not a settled question, that the Depart- 
ment is not liable for losses: i. e., it has not been 
settled by the supreme arbiter of the country—the 
Supreme Court. We should like to see the question 
tried.— Caledonian. 


Cure for the Cholera,—Dr. John W. Moore states in 
a Mobile paper that he cured one hundred or more 
extreme cases of the cholera, not losing one, by the 
use of tobacco. He administered it in the form of an 
enema of the strength of one drachm to a pint. He 
first tried it upon a negro, whose pulse was gone; his 
tongue was cold, and his muscles so rigid that he 
rested ouly on his head and heels. In five minutes 
he was relieved, and the cure perfected by drinking a 
decoction of senna, In his own case, Dr. Moore 
took into his stomach a spoonful of the tobacco de- 
coction, with perfect relief from cramp and diarrhea. 
He has no doubt but that the cholera may be as easily 
managed as the fevers of our country. 


A New Tuine iy Mecuanics. Mr. Joseph Harris, 
Jr., of this city, has invented and patented a box and 
axle which require no oil, and yet almost completely 
escapes that destroying an%el of machinery, friction. 
At least, so we cannot but hope, from seeing a work- 
ing model, which we understand from Mr. Harris 
has been put in a lathe and turned 1,000 revolutions 
in a minute, a motion which, with a common-sized 
railroad truck-wheel, would carry it about two miles 
in a minute or 120 miles an hour, without producing 
any perceptible heat, and without tie use of a particle 
of oil.— Boston Chronotype. 


Two of the Last Men,—Samucl Jenkins, a colored 
man, 115 years old, died at Lancaster, Ohio, on the 
4th of January. He was born a slave, in Fairfax, 
Va., in 1724, and drove his master’s provision wagon 
over the Alleghanies in Braddock’s campaign, in 
1775, remaining in service until the close. He is 
believed to be the last survivor of that expedition, 
either black or white. At Brighton, Nova Scotia, 
Jan. 6th, died George Sinnett, 120 years old, sole 
survivor of the army of Gen. Wolfe. 


t¥ ‘Taylor, in his Inaugural Address, promises 
to nourish that nest of human vipers, the West Point 
Academy, and also guard and protect the interest of 
the Army and Navy, and keep them in good fighting 
order.’ 


He has also taken a pew in the church, but the pa- 
pers do not tell us whether he swapped the body and 
soul of a negro for it. Yet it was undoubtedly paid 
for with the price of human blood, as the old fellow 
has no money that he did not receive either by sell- 
ing or wearing out slaves, or for killing Indians or 
Mexicans.— Pleasure Boat. 


Coast AND Ternitorres or THE Untrep Srares. 
The Sea coast of the United States, according to a 
recent report of the land office, is five thousand one 
hundred and twenty miles, including the Atlantic, 
Gulf and Pacific, or a ‘shore line’ following the ir- 
regularities of the shore and sea islands, according to 
an estimate of the superintendent of the coast survey, 
of 33,063 miles. ‘The territories of the United States, 
including those recently acquired, contain two mil- 
lions, one hundred and eighty-seven thousand, four 
hundred and ninety-six square miles, or 1,023,518,080 
acres, which is sufficient to give fifty-one acres, with- 
out including the States, to every one of the twenty 
millions of inhabitants in the country. This territory 
is distributed as follows :—Northwest Territory, west 
of the Mississippi river, 723,248 square miles ; Wis- 
consin Territory, 22,336 square miles; Oregon, 
341,463 ; Upper California and New Mexico, 526,078 ; 
Texas, 325,520. The newly acquired territory, lying 
north of 36 deg. 30 min. is 1,642,781, south 644,712. 


An Unknown City brought to light. The Courier des 
Etats Unis states that an ancient city has been acci- 
dentally discovered in Asia Minor, situated on the 
borders of the old kingdoms of Pontus, Cappadocia 
and Galatia. Seven temples and about two hundred 
houses have been found, although in a partially ru- 
ined condition. Dr. Brummer, who has visited these 
structures, has not yet been able to find any imscrip- 
tion or bas-relief, that could furnish the least trace to 
the name or history of this city, situated in the midst 
of extensive excavations which no traveller has been 
known ere now to visit. 


Statistics of Forks and Spoons.—A work on the 
‘History of Paecious Metals,’ recently published in 
Hartford, Conn., says the valee of the silver tea-spoons 
in the United Stetes is estimated at $36,000,000; of 
silver table-spoons, $27,000,000 ; of silver forks 
$4,500,000; and of plate and dining service $5,500- 
000. 


t# The Convent of Santa Cruz, in Queretaro, was 
lately blown up with gunpowder, through the care- 
] of a soldi The magnificent library of the 
fraternity was destroyed, and many lives lost. Pow- 
der is alsc kept in large quantities in the National Pal- 
ace of the capitol. The Government is warned to 
take steps to avoid a catastrophe. These Mexicans 
are a strange people. Think of the White House at 
Washington becoming a powder magazine ! 


ty Mr. Lindley, a celebrated London Professor, 
says, there is not a single gardener who is master of 
nis profession, who does not know how injurious a 
high nocturnal temperature is to plants. cool- 
ness of night is to plants what sleep is to animals, 
This law may to some extent be violated for a time, 
but the plants cannot, on pain of loss of life, be de- 
prived of their proper period of repose. 


t A writer from California thus describes a young 
lady in that country :—‘ She rides wild horses, ws 
the lasso adroitly, and never misses her aim with the 
rifle. She carries a hunting knife in her girdle, and 
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THE WATER-CURE JOURNA, 
AND HERALD OF REFORMS. ‘ 
ror 1849, 


JOEL SHEW, M. D-, EDITOR, 


HE object of this Journal is to explain 
T ner suited to the capacity of all, the n 
ebrated system ealled Hyrpxroratny, or the Wartrg 
Cure—a system which is, deservedly, fast Raining : 
popular favor, and which, in effieacy to cure and 
vent disease, is unparalleled in the healing art, 4)., 
system embraces a wide range of particulars, }} of 
which may be stated in the general term, 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF HEALTH. 

Bathing, Clothing, Air, Ventilation, Food, Drink 
Exercise, Tobacco, or whatever tends to the Pater 
tion, or the destruction of the body or mind, wi! be 
treated in this Journal. 

THE WATER-CURE, 
Now well established, is peculiarly favorable 
treatment of the maladies, both chronic and Ate, to 
which the human body is subject. We hope, also t» 
teach our readers the best modes of reeventing, 95 
well as cURING disease. : 
THIS JOURNAL 
Will be published monthly, containing thirty-te, 
large octavo pages of the best matter, with referoace 
to the application of this system, together with an in. 
teresting MisceLany, on the following 
TERMS IN ADVANCE: 
SiNGLE Cory, ONE YEAR, $1 00 
Five copies, ONE YEAR, 4 00 


To receive attention, letters and orders must, in au, 

cases, be post-Parp, and directed to 
FOWLERS & WELLS, 

Curron Haut, 131 Nassav steerer, New Yorx. 

UF Volume Eleven commenced January, 1849, 
All subscribers will commence and close with the 
year. 

te Posrmasrers, Tracurrs, and CLercrmes, are 
authorized to receive subscriptions for these Journals, 

Bera Maxsu, 25 Cornhill, is agent for Boston. 


The Massachusetts State Record. 
VOLUMES L, If, AND II. 


Published by JAS. FRENCH, 78 Washing. 
ton street. 


From the Eostom Atlas. 


*As a year book of general information, the State 
Record could not well be surpassed by any publica- 
tion of the same size. A column would hardly suf- 
fice us to give a list of all the important subjects on 
which information, often of the most valuable kind, 
is given in this volume, nor shall we attempt it. 
Enough to say, that, as a work of statis! €:| informa- 
tion matters concerning the St: @, and as a 
book of reference, it is almost invaluable, and no one 
who has occasion for such knowledge can well be 
without it.’ 
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From the Boston Post. 

‘This annual has become a work of actnal necessity, 
as a reference book—as much so as an almanac—and 
is compiled with a care and completeness worthy of 
the purposes for which it is intended. Every man 
should own a copy.’ 

BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 
of every variety, for sale by 
JAS. FRENCH, 
78 Washington street. 
WHITAKER’S 
PORTABLE MINIATURE 


SOLAR LAMP, 
FOR WHICH A PATENT IS NOW PENDING. 
t[? THE CHEAPEST AND MOST PERFECT 
LIGHT EVER KNOWN! 


March 16 





re Lamp is so constructed, that not a particle of 
light can come in contact with the eye, when used 
for 


Reading, Writing, Sewing, or for any practicable 


Also, with a new method of intibdueing heated air 
only to the flame, by which we obtain as strong, bril- 
liant, and perfect a light, while burnt with whale 
oil, lard, or pot drippings, (free from salt and water,} 
as can be obtained from any other Lamp while used 
with the best oil, gas, or camphene. 

There is also a guard around the burners, by which 
all the oil which’ flows over the other lamps is, with 
this, conducted back to the fountain, by which we ob- 
viate the greatest objection to oil lamps,—namely, 
want of cleanliness. 

It will emit light equal to six sperm candles, at 4 
cost of less than one half cent per hour, of so pure 
nature as not to cause bread toasted over it to taste or 
smell, any more than when done by the most per 
fect fire. 

Manufactured wholly by ENDICOTT & SUM- 
NER, 106 Elm street, New York, and for sale by 

I. PERKINS, 
Sole Agent for the New England States, 
Cor. Harrison Avenue and Northampton street. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 
No. 42 Bromfield st., three doors from Tremont #1. 
t# A LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO DEALERS 
ALSO FOR SALE, 

Davis's GALVANIC BATTERIES for Medical 
purposes ; with instructions for using them. Like- 
wise, Mrs. Cooke’s POLISHING IRONS ; to polish 
with starch, free from any other kind of polish. Ps- 
tent secured. 

Jan. 12 


FIRE! FIRE! FIRE! 


CHEEVER’S PATENT 
FIRE KINDLING. 


DEPOT—No. 2 Water st., Bostox. 
No. 3 Srrvuce sv., New Yorx. 
No. 140 Se. Sreonp sr., Pauapeirat, 


HE attention of the citizens of Boston and vicini 
ty, and country merchants generally, is invited t° 
this article, which from the universal encomiums 0 
the public press and of consumers ; from its immense 
sale in New York, Philadelphia, Rochester, Utica, 
Syracuse, Albany, and wherever it has been introduc- 
; and for its intrinsic usefulness, convenience and 
economy, is confidently recommended to their notice 
A piece one inch square will burn from 15 to a" 
minutes, will kindle charcoal, wood, or Liverpo! 
coal, and will save more than half the charcoal use 
in kindling anthracite. 
Three cents’ worth will test it fully. 





Orders solie- 


ited. 
Liberal discount to retailers. = 
GRAY, WOLCOTT & GREENE, 
J5 4w No, 2 Water street. 





| ae subseriber having removed to that nest, com 
venient, and central boarding-house, o- * ee 
Central Court, will be most happy to welcome Oe 
of the Friends of Reform at reasonable charges. © 
wishes his house to be the central place in Bosto™ 
where the friends of Temperance, Peace, Purity, a 
dom, the Prisoner, &c. may meet together, and ¢1)° 
a comfortable and happy home. : 
{= Central Court opens at 238 Washington *t- 
JOHN M. SPEAR. 
INTELLIGENCE OFFICE. 
TAYLOR & RUE a 
OULD respectfully inform.the citizens of *°*” 
W bury, Boston ad vicinity, that they have oi 
cently opened an Office, for the purpose of carry ins ro 
the above business, in all its various branches, 
DUDLEY 


STREET, ROXBURY, two oF 
doors above the Norfolk House. 


EF No money received unless a situation is procured: 





Servants of every-kind.supplied with good plac’ 
in respectable famailien, and families supplied ~ 


servants, both in the city and country, at short 2° 
and on reasonable terms. 
Roxbury, Jan. 12, 1849. 
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